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THE    CRADLE    OF    THE 
HAPSBURGS 

CHAPTER    I 

CONCERNING   THE   CRADLE 

An  exquisite  morning  in  early  August,  and 
I  was  looking  my  first  on  an  old,  time- 
worn  turret  surmounting  the  summit  of  the 
Wlilpelsberg. 

A  square,  stubborn,  assertive  tower,  grey 
amid  a  background  of  green  trees,  and  grimly 
confronting  a  panorama  of  rare  beauty — a 
tower  stranded  by  the  ebbing  years,  and  dim 
as  stands  a  sentinel  of  night. 

This  was  the  cradle  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

From  its  ramparts  the  founders  of  a  stalwart 
race  looked  down  upon  a  world  their  sons 
would  one  day  rule,  dreaming  incredulous 
dreams  of  wealth  and  power. 

Sing  me  the  childhood  of  a  race,  and  I  will 
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tell  their  dreams !  This  Hapsburg  strong- 
hold lent  itself  to  large  views  of  life.  Of  a 
truth,  the  race  which  chose  its  homestead  less 
for  its  beauty  than  for  its  outlook  would  take 
no  narrow  view  of  life.  A  race  of  onlookers 
eager  for  enterprise.  Around  them  acres  and 
acres  all  their  own,  and  beyond  them  the 
pinnacles  of  Alps  stabbing  the  stars,  as  the 
embankment  of  their  ambitions! 

It  was  on  a  day,  ages  since,  that  a  man 
wandered  through  these  realms  of  pinewood. 
The  Count  of  Altenburg  had  lost  his  hawk, 
and  his  long  search  brought  him  at  last  to 
the  summit  of  the  Wulpelsberg ;  there  he 
found  his  hawk  and  founded  his  house.  ^ 
Delighted  with  the  panorama  spread  before 
his  eyes,  he  determined  to  build  a  castle  on 
the  spot ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  Habicht, 
or  hawk,  gave  his  master  not  only  a  home 
but  a  name,  for  the  new  stronghold  was 
christened  Habichtburg,  which  in  time  became 
shortened  to  Habsburg.  The  older  castle, 
thus  discarded,  stood  on  that  outlet  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aare 
and  Reuss,  and  its  remains  to  this  day  are 
dear  to  the  archaeologist. 

^   A.D.  I020. 
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The  same  century  which  saw  this  migration 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  witnessing  an 
exchange  no  less  influential  to  England  than 
was  that  other  to  Austria.  Forty-six  years 
later,  William  the  Norman  took  a  wider  view 
of  life  from  the  throne  of  the  Saxons. 

And  so,  from  the  first,  the  Hapsburgs 
loved  a  good  outlook,  and  seldom  did  they 
miss  the  chance  of  extending  it.  Already 
the  family,  as  Counts  of  Altenburg,  were 
men  of  weight  and  wealth ;  and  the  scene 
on  which  they  looked  from  their  new  abode 
appealed  to  them  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  as  evidence  of  their  position.  And  as 
generation  succeeded  generation  the  outlook 
included  more  and  more  of  their  own.  No 
phantom  of  a  dream  could  have  had  keener 
flight  or  broader  sweep  of  pinion  than  had 
the  wakeful  vision  of  the  Hapsburg.  As  a 
hawk  that  espies  its  object  where  to  all  else 
the  quarry  is  enshrouded  in  shadow,  so  the 
impetus  of  the  Hapsburgs  ever  hurled  their 
fortunes  onward  with  a  purpose  which,  if  not 
always  scrupulous,  was  ever  steadfast. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  favouring  fortune 
made  of  their  dreams  an  actuality.  As  far 
as  ever  the  eye  could  reach  were  the  posses- 
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sions  of  the  family.  Right  beneath  them 
flowed  the  passionate  Aare,  visible  autotype 
of  the  collective  ambitions  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
whose  impetuous  waters  augment  the  Rhine 
with  contributions  gathered  far  and  wide  from 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  on  earth  :  from 
the  lakes  of  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne ;  from 
distant  Thun  and  Brienze,  from  the  lakes 
also  of  Bienne  and  Neuchitel.  Below  is  the 
river  Limmat,  fresh  from  Zurich,  and  the 
Reuss,  which  took  Lucerne  en  route  from 
the  St.  Gotthard,  and  beyond  the  river  one 
can  see  the  undulating  Jura ;  whilst,  south- 
ward, grim  Pilatus  is  visible  on  a  clear  day, 
Rigi  and  the  virgin  heights  of  the  Alps 
glistening  back  the  dazzling  light  as  if  they 
found  a  sufficiency  in  their  own  snow-world. 
Northwards  lie  the  swarthy  outlines  of  the 
Black  Forest.  And  once  upon  a  time  all 
of  these  lordships  and  lands,  these  outlying 
heights  and  sequestered  dales,  beautiful  as 
only  God  knows  beauty,  were  the  heritage 
of  the  Von  Habsburgs,  kings  and  kaisers  of 
Rome  and  Germany  before  ever  they  wore 
the  dual  crown  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

To  say  that,  wandering  over  the  old  castle, 
I  thought  of  all  these  things  would  be  some- 
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what  of  an  exaggeration.  It  might  even  be 
termed  an  absolute  untruth.  To  be  honest 
with  you,  my  masters,  I  thought  of  none  of 
these  things,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  did 
not  know  them.  This  family  of  Hapsburg 
opened  wide  a  vast  door  on  my  ignorance, 
and  light  struggled  to  get  in.  In  my  colossal 
blank  of  mind  I  made  a  note  of  it  to  find 
out  at  earliest  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  the 
Hapsburgs  came  from  Vienna  to  Schinznach. 
Was  it  to  take  the  famous  waters  ?  and,  if 
so,  from  what  did  they  suffer,  and  wherefore 
is  history  silent  concerning  the  malady  ?  At 
all  costs  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  unearth 
the  reason  of  their  exile  from  Austria  to  this 
secluded  portion  of  the  Canton  of  Aargau. 

Thereupon  I  cogitated  with  myself  as  to 
how  I  might  most  deftly  inquire  of  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  visitors  seeking  health  at 
the  baths  below,  so  that,  whilst  concealing 
my  ignorance,  I  might  acquire  their  wisdom. 
Whereat  I  grew  a  burden  to  my  acquaint- 
ances, plying  them  with  cunning  questions. 
But,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  my  ignorance,  and  that  nearly 
every  one  I  met  was  on  the  look-out  for 
information  concerning  the  numerous  ancient 
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Strongholds  which  crown  almost  every  hill  in 
the  vicinity.  For  so  picturesque  is  each  in 
its  beauty,  so  pathetic  in  its  decay,  that  we 
who  love  the  meandering  Aare,  and  owe  much 
of  renewed  health  to  the  generous  sulphur 
of  its  banks — loving,  too,  to  linger  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  unspoilt  portions  of  Switzerland — 
cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  these  stranded 
sentinels  of  time,  and  a  longing  to  share  with 
them  their  dreams  of  a  troubled  past. 

Whereupon,  finding  no  help  round  me,  I 
set  to  work  to  read  the  tomes  of  history, 
collecting  here  and  there  all  that  is  of  interest 
concerning  this  stupendous  rise  of  an  historic 
family  from  such  unwonted  beginnings.  For 
if  the  entire  world  had  to  pass  onward  in  single 
file,  marshalled  in  precedence,  for  centuries 
and  centuries  the  reigning  chief  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  would  pass  first,  with  all  the  world's 
crowned  heads  to  follow.^ 

With  so  unique  a  precedence,  retained  by 

*  The  German  sovereign,  as  Emperor  of  Rome,  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  crowned  heads  until  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1804.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the 
precedence  of  ambassadors  was  settled,  the  members  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  taking  rank  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
several  appointments.  The  sovereigns  rank  inter  se  in  a  similar 
manner. 
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the  steadfast  acumen  of  ages,  it  is  but  natural 
that,  standing  here  by  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  one  should  find  a  busy  pleasure  in 
unravelling  the  thread  which  binds  the  Haps- 
burgs  with  the  past. 

Hence,  my  masters,  this  book  —  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  visit  the  fair  scenery 
whereof  it  treats  may  reap  a  riper  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country  by  a  richer  knowledge  of  scenes 
which,  secluded  though  they  be,  have  yet 
played  their  brave  part  in  emblazoning  the 
chronicles  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER   II 

STRANDED   UPON   THY   SOLITARY   HEIGHT 

Thy  noble  brow,  exalted  proudly  yet, 

Confronts  the  suns  of  ceaseless  ages  set ; 

For  all  thy  years  of  glory  as  they  sped 

Could  break  thine  heart  but  could  not  bow  thine  head  ; 

And  now,  deserted  by  their  fickle  flight — 

Stranded  upon  thy  solitary  height — 

Like  some  lone  queen,  thy  glooms  possess  this  ray, 

The  love  and  reverence  of  yesterday. 

When  the  low  valleys  echoed  the  last  cheer 

Of  those  that  died  to  crown  thee  sovereign  here. 

I  DO  not  know  how  it  strikes  you,  but  to  me 
this  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Hapsburgs 
seems  a  lone  and  desolate  thing.  Years  since, 
looking  upon  old  Toledo,  I  wrote  the  line 
which  heads  this  chapter,  and  at  first  sight 
of  the  Hapsburg  homestead  the  words  re- 
curred to  me  as  strangely  appropriate.  As 
a  bright  and  buoyant  galley  that,  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  full  tide,  is  suddenly  stranded 
high,  and  left  for  all  time  an  outcast  from  the 
mirth  and  majesty  of  the  deep,  so  is  this  old 
chateau,  and  thus  was  it  forsaken  of  those  it 
succoured  and  preserved. 
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Of  all  its  olden  grandeur  nothing  but  the 
tower  is  left !  but  to  those  who  ponder  there 
is  in  that  tower  a  poem !  Talk  of  sermons 
in  stones!  here,  of  a  truth,  the  very  mortar 
is  a  Miserere  ! 

Impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
tall  and  erect,  unbendable  to  the  brunt  of 
fate,  It  faces  the  onslaught  of  the  years. 
Like  some  lone  watcher  whose  eyes  are 
dimmed  with  turning  sunwards,  this  imperish- 
able sentinel  of  Time  is  palpably  elder  than 
its  splendid  past,  but  not  too  old  to  show 
that  indomitable  front  which  has  courage  for 
its  record. 

Oh  that  I  could  photograph  in  words  the 
fair  scene  whereon  it  looks!  The  broad  and 
glittering  river  at  its  feet ;  the  distant  im- 
perishable snows ;  the  green  rich  vales  bright 
with  impending  harvest,  and  the  exquisite 
framings  of  nocturnal  pine  I  And  the  pathos 
of  it  is  that  throughout  the  centuries  it  has 
watched  the  flower-full  year  ripening  to  its 
predestined  fruition,  itself  alone  of  all  things 
in  that  fair  bright  land  condemned  to  eternal 
sterility.  For  it  no  more  the  laurel  gleams  ; 
no  more  the  pennons  thrilled  by  love  or  war ; 
pride  of  the  passionate  past,  not  evermore ! 
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"No  one,"  said  Horace,  "shall  follow  thee, 
their  short-lived  lord,  save  the  hateful  cypress."  ^ 
But  to  this  old  stronghold  it  is  not  even  the 
cypress,  it  is  the  lowly  ivy  which  is  faithful. 
The  Hapsburgs  took  elsewhere  their  laurels  ; 
none  of  their  bays  are  for  this  buttress  of 
their  fortunes.  That  which  made  them  great 
stands  stranded  upon  its  solitary  height! 

If  Count  Radbot,  founder  of  the  race,  had 
a  partiality  for  a  good  outlook,  he  had  also 
a  nice  discrimination  for  position.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  convenient  for  the  mediaeval 
as  well  as  for  the  modern  traveller  than  this 
whole  Hapsburg  country.  No  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  Lucerne,  it  is  less  from  Zurich  and 
from  Bale,  which  latter  city  in  ancient  days 
even  as  now  was  the  great  junction  of  routes 
from  France,  Germany,  Geneva,  Rome,  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Genoa ;  whilst  northward,  but  a 
small  way  apart,  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Black 
Forest.  These  advantages  meant  much  to 
the  early  Hapsburgs,  and  much,  later  on,  to 
the  start  of  their  empire,  even  as  in  a 
humbler  way  they  mean  no  little  to  the 
health-seekers  of  to-day.  Leaving  the  Calais- 
Lucerne  express  at  Bdle,  a  short  run  without 

^  Odes  of  Horace^  Book  II.,  xri. 
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change  to  Brugg  brings  you  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  Hapsburg  country,  and  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  castle  on  the  Wlil- 
pelsberg  and  the  beautiful  hotel  at  Schinznach, 
for  which  there  is  also  a  special  station  right 
at  the  end  of  the  entrance-avenue.  But  the 
drive  from  Brugg,  and  the  entrance  through 
the  northern  approach,  is  infinitely  more 
picturesque.  Of  course  if  one  is  at  Lucerne 
or  any  other  part  of  Switzerland,  the  romantic 
Seethal  route,  as  described  in  chapter  xvii., 
is  the  more  advisable. 

It  is  much  that  the  beauty  of  this  historic 
portion  of  Switzerland  is  still  so  entirely 
unspoilt.  The  ancient  Romans  knew  and 
loved  it ;  witness  the  old  town  of  Vindonis^^, 
ancestress  of  the  modern  Windlsch,  between 
Schinznach  and  the  Limqiat,  and  the  splendid 
amphitheatre  lately  unearthed  and  being  ex- 
cellently restored  between  the  Limmat  and 
the  Reuss  ;  and  it  has  been  known  and  loved 
by  thousands  since.  The  tourist  knows  it 
not,  for  his  speed  and  his  humour  find  little 
that  is  congenial  in  this  easeful,  antiquated 
region  ;  but  the  rushing  tourist  is  an  object 
wherewith  any  respectable  landscape  with  a 
pedigree  can   afford   to   dispense.     Of  others 
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there  is  no  lack ;  and  annually  more  and 
more  are  glad  to  welcome  scenes  still  un- 
sophisticated and  unspoilt,  where  they  may 
recruit  in  quiet  from  the  exhaustion  of  a 
season  or  the  brain-fag  of  a  session.  These 
will  scarcely  bless  the  hand  that  tears  the 
veil  from  their  seclusion.  People  that  are 
most  liberal  with  their  miseries  are  often 
manger  -  dogs  regarding  their  amusements. 
The  misfortune  is  that  one  cannot  praise  a 
place,  any  more  than  a  child,  without  danger 
of  spoiling  it.  Nevertheless  the  Hapsburg 
land  has  been  too  long  a  closed  book  to  that 
wider  public  in  England  which  loves  beauty 
and  appreciates  pedigree  and  the  records  of 
an  historic  past.  The  scenery,  it  may  be 
admitted,  has  not  the  grand£iir-X)f  Grindel- 
wald,  the  majesty  of  Meran,  or  the  altitudes 
of  the  EngadineTBui  ii  has  a  pastoral  charm 
innately  its  own,  brightened  with  the  ruddi- 
ness of  broad  orchard-lands  set  amid  countless 
hills  turreted  with  antiquity. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  this  little 
Republic  of  Switzerland  should  have  given 
birth  within  its  compressed  area  to  so  much 
which  has  agitated  history.  Ancient  Swabia^ 
with   which    the    canton   of  Aargau   was    so 


' '  Wiser  than  We,  the  River  Seeks  its  Rest. 
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long  identified,  has  played  its  important  part, 
and  within  but  a  stone's-throw  of  this  portion 
of  Europe  are  the  cradles  of  the  present 
rulers  of  no  less  than  four  out  of  the  six 
Great  Powers.  This  volume  deals  with  the 
Hapsburgs.  Future  works  may  tell  the  story 
of  the  Savoys,  the  Guelphs,  the  Hohenzollerns. 
The  present  German  Emperor  is  twenty-third 
in  descent  from  Conrad  of  Hohenzollern,  first 
Burgrave  of  Niirnberg  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  springing  from 
a  Swabian  family  whose  ancient  castle  stands 
on  a  plateau  of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  near  Hohen- 
staufen  (the  cradle  of  Frederick  himself),  and 
no  great  distance  from  Altorf,  whence  sprang 
the  great  family  of  Guelph,  anciently  Counts 
of  Altorf,  now  represented  by  our  own  revered 
sovereign,  Edward  of  England. 

And  not  one  of  these  progenitors  of  kings 
and  kaisers  but  at  some  time  or  another  has 
viewed  these  self-same  stones,  this  veritable 
tower  whereon  to-day  you  and  I  look.  And 
all  the  while,  the  river,  like  the  centuries, 
rushes  on  with  its  boisterous  unconcern  of 
man  and  the  trivial  trappings  of  his  power. 

Wiser  than  we,  the  river  seeks  its  rest. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  COUNTESS  RICHENZA 

Count^Radbot,  first  of  the  Hapsburgs,  finder 
of  a  hawk  and  founder  of  a  house,  seems  to 
have  done  little  else,  and  less  may  be  said  for 
the  life  of  his  son,^  It  was  reserved  for  his 
daughter  ^ichenza-to  accomplish  more  for 
the  fortunes  of  her  family  than  was  compassed 
by  any  member  of  it  for  generations.  Indeed, 
but  for  her,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
Hapsburgs  would  ever  have  occupied  the 
position  to  which  afterwards  they  rose  ;  and 
the  strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that,  whereas 
the  various  chieftains  of  the  house  forged 
forward  by  acts  premeditated  as  they  were 
sometimes  questionable,  this  simple  daughter 
of  the  house  threw  ambition  and  schem- 
ing to  the  winds,  attaining  success  by  the 
dictates  of  her  own  open  and  disinterested 
nature.  The  Countess  Richenza's  life  is  a 
romance. 

^  For  the  pedigree  of  the  early  Hapsburgs  see  p.  1 1. 
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After  the  death  of  her  father  and  of  his 
brother  Wernher,  Bishop  of  Strashurg,  who 
indeed  was  one  of  the  builders  of  Hapsburg 
Castle,  she  and  her  sister  Matilda^  finding 
the  schloss  an  uncongenial  residence  under 
the  arbitrary  ownership  of  their  brother,  lived 
in  a  distant  possession  of  the  family,  an  old 
fortress  overlooking  the  Rhine.  Chaperoned 
by  an  elderly  dame,  a  kinswoman  of  their 
mother's  of  the  noble  family  of  Von  Lothrin- 
gen,  they  passed  pleasant  enough  days,  inas- 
much as  the  castle  was  beautiful  and  situated 
amid  exquisite  scenery.  Moreover,  they  were 
much  spoilt,  and  had  their  own  way  not  a 
little,  but  otherwise  their  life  was  not  exhila- 
rating. Few  suitors  came  their  way,  the 
girls  being  of  a  new  nobility,  orphaned,  and 
not  over  well  dowered,  and  more  or  less 
neglected  by  the  brothers,  who  were  too  much 
occupied  in  warfare  and  the  augmentation  of 
their  house  to  consider  the  well-being  of  their 
womenkind. 

This  unpromising  state  of  affairs  might 
have  continued  for  many  a  day,  but  for  events 
that  were  happening  at  Lenzburg  Castle. 
This  latter  ancient  citadel,  situated  some 
few    miles   from  Hapsburg,  may   justly  claim 
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notice  second  only  to  Hapsburg,  as  being  the 
cradle  of  the  family  fortunes,  and  the  fortress, 
which  had  never  capitulated  to  man,  was  in 
the  long  -  run  acquired  by  the  Hapsburgs 
through  the  acquiescence  of  a  woman. 

Ulrich,  Count  of  Lenzburg,  was  unmarried, 
and,  left  to  himself,  was  like  to  have  continued 
in  single  blessedness.  This  gave  rise  to  no 
little  apprehension,  and  in  a  family  conclave  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  stirred  up  to 
set  out  on  his  travels,  and  forthwith  choose  a 
wife  worthy  to  continue  their  illustrious  line. 
The  Lenzburghers  thought  no  little  of  them- 
selves, and  were  altogether  unwilling  to  face 
the  possibility  of  extinction. 

Consequently  the  Count,  much  constrained, 
set  out  upon  his  momentous  journey,  travelling 
any  way,  as  luck  would  have  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  true  knight-errant.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue,  the 
splendour  of  whose  accoutrements  slashed 
back  the  lustre  of  the  sun  as  if  independent 
of  even  heaven  and  its  countenance.  There 
were,  moreover,  many  men  and  goodly  steeds 
that  bore  the  costly  presents  which  Lenzburg 
had  prepared  for  its  chosen  chdtelaine,  should 
the  young  lord  happen   to   chance  upon   her. 
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I  can  see  that  retinue  now,  headed  by  the 
handsome  Ulrich,  gay  and  debonnaire,  as 
it  wound  downward  from  the  schloss  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  which,  like 
it,  hastened  Rhinewards.  Onward,  with 
many  a  laugh  and  jest,  for  hope  and  youth 
never  made  so  gay  a  pilgrimage ;  since  love, 
dear  love,  the  one  thing  desirable  to  man 
however  time  and  fashion  alter,  was  the 
quarry  of  its  quest. 

Several  days  Ulrich  and  his  men  journeyed, 
until  at  last,  much  spent  by  the  heat,  they 
came  to  the  pleasant  Rhine.  Here  the  Count 
began  to  think  that  he  had  had  enough  of 
it,  for  the  sun  was  hot,  and  oftentimes  there 
was  scant  shade.  Espying  a  boat,  he  decided 
that  he  and  an  attendant  or  two  would  pro- 
ceed downward  by  river,  to  be  joined  later  on 
by  his  retinue  at  a  point  where,  barely  visible 
above  the  horizon,  the  turrets  of  a  castle  were 
discernible.  Ensconced  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  the  sun  blazing  overhead,  the  young 
man  divested  himself  of  his  armour,  and  lay 
enjoying  the  varied  scenery  which  at  every 
turn  of  the  river  opened  out  fresh  beauty 
like  the  unfolding  of  a  flower.  Nearer  and 
nearer    to    the    castle    they   drifted,    for    the 
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water,  augmented  by  the  melted  snows,  was 
in  places  most  swift,  and  the  oarsmen  at 
times  were  hard  set  to  keep  the  boat  even 
with  the  onslaughts  of  the  flood. 

After  hours  of  voyaging,  a  sweep  of  the 
river,  and  a  consequent  curve  and  twist  of  the 
current,  brought  them  right  under  the  castle, 
nearer  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
steered,  and  here  was  a  little  bay  wherein 
the  waters,  wearied  with  rushing,  elected  to 
bide  a  while,  as  if  dreamful  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

Looking  up,  the  voyagers  were  able  to  dis- 
cern close  at  hand  the  castle  and  its  beautiful 
proportions.  It  towered  almost  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  water,  a  terrace  ablaze  with 
blossom,  seeming  to  overhang  the  tide ;  and 
of  such  liberal  profusion  was  the  bloom  that 
trails  of  flowerful  creeper  escaped  through  the 
parapet  and  hung  downward  as  a  rich  curtain 
of  variegated  fringe  and  colour. 

Framed  around  by  flowers,  and  somewhat 
concealed  by  them,  stood  a  maiden  who  for 
long  had  watched  the  boat's  approach.  And 
now  she  had  indeed  good  time  for  observation 
of  its  occupants,  for  the  boat  was  sharing  the 
dreamland  of  the  current,  drifting  slowly  and 
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quietly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  right  under- 
neath the  terrace. 

Richenza's  colour  rose  and  fell.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  seemed  painfully  undecided, 
her  quick  breath  agitating  her  fair  bosom, 
when  suddenly,  as  one  who  is  at  last  deter- 
mined, she  seized  a  tablet  and  wrote  rapidly  : 

"  Fair  knight,  drift  not  from  Love,  for  life  is  brief. 
Where  dreams  the  stream 
From  life's  rough  tide  find  Love's  relief," 

and  impulsively,  and  half  in  merriment,  the 
maiden  cast  the  missive  downward  toward  the 
boat,  but  it  caught  in  an  overhanging  flower, 
and  there  swayed  to  the  breeze. 

The  Count,  who  had  not  seen  the  girl  till 
her  missive  attracting  the  sunbeams  caught 
his  vision,  exclaimed  : 

''  A  right  goodly  flower,  by  the  Saints ! 
Myself  shall  win  it,"  and,  steering  the  boat, 
he  stood  upward  to  reach  the  blossom  which, 
sure  enough  as  love's  token,  was  a  passion- 
flower, wherein  rested  the  maiden's  missive. 

With  uncovered  head,  after  the  manner  of 
true  knighthood,  he  read,  and,  believe  me,  it 
was  not  long  before  that  boat  was  anchored 
upon  the  shore,  and  Ulrich  and  his  companions 
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were  busily  ascending  the  steep  slope  which 
afforded  entrance  to  the  castle.  Espying  a 
little  door  which  the  Count  considered  likely 
to  open  on  the  terrace,  he  knocked,  and  to 
him  the  maiden  opened. 

The  sister,  Matilda,  was  a  woman  all  for 
ambition  and  all  for  self.  Very  different  was 
Richenza,  who  gave  no  thought  as  to  who 
was  the  man  that  so  handsomely  stood  before 
her,  what  he  possessed,  or  what  was  his  future. 
With  the  eyes  of  youth  and  beauty  she  saw 
that  he  was  a  true  knight,  and  a  man  courage- 
ous and  gentle,  and  withal  of  such  lofty  bear- 
ing as  betokens  the  courtesy  and  courage 
born  to  men  of  position.  That  was  enough 
for  Richenza,  as  she  heartily  welcomed  the 
stranger  to  the  hospitality  of  her  home,  a 
hospitality  which  in  those  days  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  accord  to  all  wayfarers  of  degree, 
and  which  in  this  instance  the  stranger's  hand- 
some face  and  bearing  made  a  matter  of  ease 
to  his  young  hostess. 

Leaning  over  that  sunlit  parapet,  the  girl's 
eyes  glistened  as  she  followed  the  recital  of 
the  man's  journey. 

**  And  wherefore  fared  you  so  far,  and  what 
warfare  is  your  quest  ?  "  she  queried. 
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**  I  come  for  no  hurt  to  man,"  he  laughed. 
"  The  business  is  new  and  strange  to  me ; 
nor  had  I  ever  experience  or  even  considera- 
tion thereof  before  I  was  well  in  the  midst 
of  the  matter." 

She  looked  incredulous.  **  Then,"  she 
added  after  a  pause,  '*  I  should  hie  thee  home 
whilst  thou  art  safe,  for  to  attempt  a  matter 
without  premeditation  is  a  thing  that  bodes 
not  well  for  the  undertaking." 

**  Nay,  I  shall  not  return,"  he  responded, 
looking  down  at  the  beautiful  profile  silhouetted 
against  the  crimson  flowers.  "Nay,  I  shall 
not  return,  for  thou  canst  make  me  victor  in 
the  assault  and  triumphant  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  an  thou  say  but  one  small  word." 

**Good  sir,  I  have  known  thee  but  briefly, 
but  no  gentle  knight  have  I  seen  for  whom  I 
would  liefer  say  twenty  words,  an  he  would, 
so  be  that  I  might  bring  him  safely  through 
the  purport  of  his  quest ;  but  alas,  I  am  but 
a  girl ! " 

*'  And  such  methinks  is  of  the  kind  that  I 
am  bidden  to  acquire,"  he  laughed,  taking  in 
his  the  small  hand  that  negligently  toyed  with 
the  tendrils  on  the  parapet.  **  It  is  a  woman 
of  sweet  womanhood,  such  as  thou,  gracious 
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Richenza,  that  I  seek — one  as  thou,  to  brighten 
my  life  and  share  with  me  the  headship  of  my 
house.  Wilt  thou  say  me  yea,  if  I  seek  thee 
as  wife  ?  " 

Her  silence  was  love's  rich  eloquence,  as 
to  them  entered  the  maiden  aunt  and  Countess 
Matilda.  Duly  presented,  the  elder  woman 
made  the  stranger  welcome,  but  Matilda  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  from  the 
outset  viewed  with  open  dislike  the  intimacy 
ripening  between  her  sister  and  the  Count — 
a  man  whose  very  name  was  as  yet  unknown, 
and  who  had  no  credentials  other  than  his 
knightly  bearing.  Drawing  the  aunt  aside, 
she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  good  lady's 
evident  partiality  into  distrust.  She  called 
the  stranger  an  adventurer,  a  nobody,  after 
the  manner  of  those  who  are  themselves  not 
anybody.  She  used  every  artifice  of  her 
unscrupulous  nature  to  encompass  her  end ; 
but  fate  was  against  her,  for  even  whilst  the 
Count  was  speaking,  making  her  acquainted 
with  the  purport  of  his  journey,  the  whole 
approach  to  the  castle  was  suddenly  ablaze 
with  colour  on  the  arrival  of  Ulrich's  retinue. 
The  women  ran  to  the  ramparts  all  curiosity 
and  excitement.      "What  a  pageant  it  was! 
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What  did  it  portend  ?  Whence  came  this 
goodly  train  ?     What  great  lord  drew  nigh  ?  " 

At  this,  in  a  stealthy,  unobtrusive  manner, 
Matilda  stole  away,  not,  however,  unobserved 
by  Ulrich,  who  whispered  her  sister : 

**  Where  goes  your  good  sister,  the  Countess 
Matilda  ?  " 

**Ah — ha!"  responded  Richenza,  "I  doubt 
me  not  that  Matilda  goeth  to  find  out  who 
is  the  lord  of  this  fine  companie,  and,  if  it 
be  really  he,  to  give  him  welcome  worthy  of 
his  retinue."  Whereon  they  laughed,  he  the 
more  so  that  had  the  goodlier  reason  for 
merriment. 

Presently  the  door  opened  with  mighty 
sound,  and  Matilda  appeared,  looking  most 
haughty  and  imposing. 

"  Stay  ye  there,"  she  said,  imperiously 
waving  her  arm  as  if  to  ward  them  off.  **  I 
go  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house,  and  greet 
my  lord  of  Lenzburg,  who  hath  deigned  to 
visit  us." 

With  that  she  turned  and  was  for  leaving, 
when  her  sister  asked  of  her,  *'  Were  these 
my  lord  of  Lenzburg's  men  that  stood  with- 
out the  gate  ?  "  Whereon,  very  quietly  and 
with  utter  lack   of  ostentation,  Count   Ulrich 
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said :  "  These  are  my  good  men  and  true, 
who  have  followed  their  lord  by  land  whilst 
he  took  to  water."  And  then,  with  a 
summons  to  his  squire,  he  sent  a  message. 
Whereupon  entered  a  crowd  of  servitors  bear- 
ing gifts  after  the  manner  of  that  time,  to 
be  humbly  offered  to  the  ladye-love  whom 
Ulrich  had  sought  and  found,  his  lily-maid, 
as  he  called  her,  that  shone  in  sunshine  o'er 
the  flood. 

You  can  imagine  the  face  of  Matilda  mean- 
while. Words  cannot  describe  her  wrath,  nor 
the  envy  which  envenomed  her ;  she  that  had 
ever  determined  to  be  the  more  beloved  and 
sought  after  than  her  sister. 

The  marriage  duly  took  place  in  that  castle 
by  the  Rhine,  the  marriage  between  Haps- 
burg  and  Lenzburg,  which  was  of  such 
wonderful  import  to  the  after-fortunes  of  a 
line  that  for  six  centuries  reigned  royally  over 
the  destinies  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
But  for  this  marriage,  the  Lenzburghers  would 
never  have  descended  from  the  lords  of  the 
Wulpelsberg,  and  on  their  extinction,  a  cen- 
tury later,  there  would  have  been  wanting 
that  added  position  and  wealth  to  the  Haps- 
burgs  which  were    in   truth  as   corner-stones 
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to  the  edifice  of  their  ambition,  and  a  staircase 
to  a  throne.  Not  until  half  a  century  later, 
when  a  Hapsburg  wedded  a  Kyburg,  was 
there  any  alliance  of  that  family  which  so 
greatly  augmented  their  material  and  social 
importance. 

But  of  all  this  the  two  happy  people  thought 
little.  Love  lives  only  for  itself,  and  the 
world  lay  altogether  in  the  looks  that  rested 
each  on  each. 

But  the  Countess  Matilda  had  one  shaft 
yet,  wherewithal  to  poison  the  heart  of  the 
lover.  He  had  just  placed  his  bride  upon  her 
palfrey,  and  his  squire  stood  at  his  stirrup 
ready  for  him  to  mount,  for  that  journey  the 
end  whereof  should  be  home,  when  Matilda, 
knowing  her  sister  safely  at  distance,  beckoned 
Ulrich  to  come  to  her,  already  mounted  and 
ready.  Leaning  downward  to  his  ear,  she 
then  told  him  that  the  letter  which  he  had 
found  and  read  was  not  in  reality  intended 
for  him,  but  for  another  whom  Richenza  had 
that  day  expected,  and  was  even  then  await- 
ing on  the  terrace.  For  a  moment  the  man's 
brow  darkened,  and  it  could  not  be  well 
affirmed,  least  of  all  to  Matilda  herself,  whether 
he  darkened  at  the  story  or  at  the  informant. 
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Anyway,  he  said  nothing,  and  mounting  his 
charger,  the  gay  cavalcade  started  from  Rich- 
enza's  home  by  the  Rhine  for  that  which 
awaited  her  by  the  Aa.  Matilda,  in  sooth, 
had  an  uneasy  time  of  it  as  she  rode  with 
them,  not  knowing  how  her  words  had  been 
taken,  nor  whether  the  poisoned  shaft  had 
shot  sure. 

But  in  a  sequestered  vale,  where  the  giant 
trees  made  sacred  aisles  with  their  inter- 
mingling branches,  and  the  merlins  were 
acolytes  of  song,  he  drew  his  bride  aside  from 
the  rest,  and  said  : 

"An'  thou  lovest  me  not,  sweet  one,  turn 
thee  back,  and  the  half  of  my  retinue 
shall  see  thee  safe,  and  the  half  of  my 
goods  shall  prosper  you,  so  be  thou  art 
happy." 

The  girl-wife  looked  at  him  and  wondered. 
There  was  awe  in  the  place,  for  the  shadows 
were  deep  and  dark,  and  the  sun  was  a 
stranger  therein,  and  here  and  there  with 
sudden  twirl,  impetuous  as  the  pang  of  a 
passionate  prayer,  the  doves  broke  through 
the  foliage,  cleaving  upwards,  yea,  in  sooth, 
as  a  pang  of  passionate  prayer.  These 
words  of  her  lord's,  what  meant  they.'^     Were 
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they  part  of  this  strange  place  where  all  was 
unwonted  and  weird? 

**  What  meanest  thou  ?"  she  faltered.  **Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee,  and  with  thee  have 
ventured  myself  into  lands  strange  and  unbe- 
known, and  into  a  dwelling  which  verily  can 
be  no  home  to  me  save  only  in  thy  love.  And 
now  thou  sayest,  *  An'  thou  lovest  me  not ! ' " 

The  look  in  those  true  eyes  was  so  honest, 
so  upright  and  intent,  the  love  so  self-evident, 
that  what  man  could  doubt,  least  of  all  Ulrich 
the  lover?  His  intuition  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  in  the  whole  land  there  was  no 
truer,  no  happier  spouse  than  Richenza  of 
Lenzburg,  nor  one  more  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy, even  throughout  the  dangerous  times 
when  the  lord  of  Lenzburg  had  the  temerity 
to  incarcerate  within  its  dungeons  the  Cardinal 
Legate  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  And 
through  those  excommunicated  days  his  Haps- 
burg  wife  was  a  very  stronghold  to  her 
husband,  and  to  her  tact  and  womanhood  he 
owed  it  that  the  anathema  was  ultimately  re- 
moved. 

Right  happy  in  sooth  they  were,  but  they 
had  one  grief,  and  that  was  the  continued 
presence  of  Matilda. 
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All  else  having  failed,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  poison  the  hearts  of  either,  she 
contented  herself  with  repeatedly  saying : 

"  Make  certain  of  it,  my  sister,  I  shall  yet 
dwell  loftier  than  thou."  For  her  vanity  was 
full  of  a  high  and  mighty  marriage  which 
should  place  Richenza  second  in  precedence. 

And,  good  reader,  when  thou  art  at  Schinz- 
nach,  make  no  doubt  of  it,  but  straightway 
hie  thee  to  the  one  hill  which  in  the  vicinity 
overlooketh  the  castle  of  Lenzburg ;  make  no 
mistake  on't,  and  betake  thyself  to  that  moun- 
tain :  it  is  named  the  Goffersberg.  Ascend  it 
and  note  the  ruins.  They  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  built  for  the  Countess  Matilda 
of  Hapsburg  by  the  Count  of  Lenzburg,  her 
brother-in-law,  saying : 

**  Thou  didst  say  that  thou  wouldst  certainly 
live  loftier  than  we.  Hence  to  yon  schloss, 
good  sister,  where,  certes,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  will.     Hence,  and  trouble  us  no  more  ! " 

And  there  for  years,  at  Goffersberg,  Matilda 
of  Hapsburg  lived,  elevated  yet  debased  in 
the  unremunerative  satisfaction  of  looking 
down  upon  her  sister. 

**  Ah,  methinks,"  said  the  old  chaplain  of 
the  chateau,  who  had  long  been  witness  of  the 
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girl's  vanity  and  supercilious  effrontery,  **me- 
thinks  that  if  the  good  God  were  to  re-create 
the  world  with  pitiful  improvements  for  the 
lot  of  women,  He  would  ensure  that  the  happy 
wife  is  an  only  daughter." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PENANCE  OF  COUNT  OTTO  OF  HAPSBURG 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  October,  and  a 
glorious  sunset  made  a  crimson  background  for 
the  vinelands  of  the  Reuss,  and  the  beech- 
groves  with  their  lingering  leaves  of  russet  red 
and  gold.  There  was  quiet  everywhere  save 
for  the  bird  that  sang  out  the  sunshine. 

Along  a  narrow  winding  way  rode  a  solitary 
horseman.  His  steed  was  jaded  ;  his  armour 
rusty.  He  bent  him  over  his  saddle  as  if  in 
pain,  taking  scant  heed  of  the  beauties  of  the 
dying  day.  His  open  visor  showed  the  aqui- 
line features  of  a  man  of  mark,  but  there  was 
sorrow  in  those  lineaments  and  the  furrows  of 
suffering — impress  of  the  soul's  unrest. 

Crossing  an   ancient  wooden   bridge  which 

spanned  a  rushing  brook,  the  solitary  stranger 

drew  bridle.     His  steed  snatched  eager  mouth- 

fuls  of  verdure  whilst  its  rider  gazed  absently 

on  the  flood.     The  swollen  waters,  frenzied  by 
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the  parapets,  gushed  forth  in  mirth  discordant 
to  his  melancholy  mood. 

To  this  strange  figure,  silent  and  inert,  a 
yokel  sauntered  by. 

"Sirrah!"  the  stranger  said,  **  where  is 
Hohenrain,  hostel  of  the  holy  Brethren  of 
St.  John  ?  It  standeth  somewhere  inland  from 
the  Reuss  above  the  Seethal-vale." 

The  peasant  tugged  his  hair  and  gaped ;  it 
was  not  every  day  a  great  knight  came  his 
way.     Half-scared,  he  answered  : 

"Beyond  the  moat  in  yonder  clump  of 
trees,  brave  sir ;  ride  straightway  up  the  hills  ; 
'tis  the  sole  building  hereabouts,  and  be  not 
easily  missed  in  following  the  track." 

The  stranger  tossed  the  hind  a  coin  and 
rode  along,  till,  crossing  the  moat,  he  found 
the  ancient  habitation  of  the  pious  brotherhood 
snug  within  tall  woods  which  belted  it  around. 
It  was  a  quaint  and  venerable  pile,  whose 
age  was  chastened  by  a  mantle  of  ivies  red 
and  green  and  the  lingering  flushes  of  the 
rose. 

He  rang  a  blast,  and  to  him  came  a  brother 
of  the  house. 

"  God's  grace  on  thee !  Welcome  to  this 
poor  prior-house ! "  the  brother  said  with  gentle 
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courtesy.  The  knight  dismounted,  and  one 
came  and  led  away  his  steed.  The  brother  led 
the  way  into  a  long,  spacious  hall,  saying,  ''  I 
fear  me  that  the  prior  cannot  welcome  thee ; 
he  lies  in  parlous  state  ;  I  needs  myself  perform 
the  honours  of  the  house.*' 

*'  For  him  I  sorrow,  and  for  ye,  his  holy 
sons,  for  well  I  know  his  fair  repute,  which 
same  hath  brought  me  from  afar  as  one  that 
needeth  holy  consolation.  I  come  to  you  for 
rest  and  ease  of  soul — a  living  man  in  sooth 
whose  soul  is  dead  !  " 

To  whom  good  Brother  Anslem  gave  such 
solace  as  he  could,  saying,  **  I  prithee  stay. 
This  place  was  raised  to  be  the  home  of  such. 
All  that  are  weary  with  the  burthen  of  the 
world  are  welcome  here ! " 

A  long  decade  had  passed  away  since  Otto 
of  Hapsburg  had  entered  that  hostel  Hohen- 
rain  —  a  long  decade  or  two  since  a  tired, 
world-wearied  man  found  rest  within  those 
quiet  walls.  And  now,  he  that  came  as 
stranger  is  prior  of  the  order  within  that  self- 
same home  that  gave  him  anchorage. 

This  is  the  story  of  his  life  as  he  himself 
hath  told  it  : — 
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The  Story  of  the  Hospitaller  of 
hohenrain. 

**  I,  that  am  on  my  deathbed,  have  some- 
what to  say  to  you,  my  sons — the  simple 
story  of  my  life,  the  life  of  him  that  loves  you, 
and  amongst  you  now  has  lived  a  score  of 
years,  requiting  you  with  love  for  all  ye  gave 
his  broken  life  of  ease  and  rest. 

**  By  the  rapid  Aare,  which  adds  its  waters 
to  this  Reuss,  I  was  born  of  a  race  accounted 
brave  and  debonnaire.  From  an  age  when 
youth  can  earliest  bear  arms  I  was  accustomed 
to  fair  bouts  of  sally  and  affray.  'Tis  not  for 
me,  in  these  calm  holy  walls,  to  vaunt  the 
triumphs  of  those  times  when  youth  is  hot,  and 
all  the  world  a  field  for  pride  and  prowess. 
I  dwell  on  them  only  so  far  as  showing  how 
they  brought  me  here.  Oh,  there  are  days, 
my  sons,  when  life  is  worth  the  living.  This  I 
can  say,  yea,  even  now  when  chilled  with  the 
close  approach  of  death  :  the  memory  of  one 
pure,  perfect  joy  acts  like  a  ray  of  light 
brightening  the  gloom  of  sadder  days.  •  Such 
joy  was  mine  in  a  great  and  enduring  love. 
Whereof  not  a  word,  for  I  now  come  to  the 
winter. 

D 
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*'  One  day,  returning  from  a  great  affray, 
nearing  my  home,  I  sounded  horn,  musing 
how  at  that  reverberating  sound  the  dear 
watcher  would  arise  from  spinning-wheel  and 
seek  the  sight  of  me  from  nearest  casement. 
And  so  we  sounded  clarion,  and  rode  beneath 
the  leafy  avenues  and  thence  into  the  open  ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  there  came  no  answer  from 
the  warder  at  the  gate,  as  was  his  wont  on 
hearing  of  my  blast.  And  again  we  rang  a 
louder  summons,  but  no  response  came  save 
the  affrighted  clamour  of  the  rooks  that  circled 
upwards  in  dismay.  Drawing  nearer  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night  we  found — ah,  pitiful 
God  ! — we  found  the  smouldering  embers  of 
our  house,  the  wreckage  of  our  home ! 

*  *  For  weeks  I  searched  for  wife  and  child, 
distraught  with  hope  and  fear.  Sought  her  in 
all  the  olden  ways,  the  sylvan  nooks  where 
summer  days  were  spent,  to  find  but  dank  and 
withering  leaves.  Stormed  half  the  castles  of 
the  realm,  frenzied  with  mad,  insuperable 
strength  which  tore  down  like  a  tempest. 
But  still  we  found  them  not,  till,  after  months 
of  deadly  sickliness  of  heart,  slow  despair  ate 
into  my  soul,  and  made  of  it  a  charnel-house 
for  the  dead  ! 
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•* 'Twas  at  that  time  that  Europe  volun- 
teered its  hosts  to  beard  the  infidel  and 
wrest  from  out  his  grasp  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. 

"  Who  that  hath  seen  can  evermore  forget 
the  splendour  of  that  pageant,  when  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  proved  but  a  figment  of 
the  mighty  host  which  moved  across  the  world 
on  that  great  quest !  The  heavens  shone 
down  upon  a  myriad  shields,  and  the  sun 
might  deem  that  the  stars  were  strewn  upon 
the  earth,  seeing  his  rays  reflected  in  the 
armaments  of  the  world.  Oh,  'twas  a  won- 
drous sight!  And  I,  Otto,  was  there,  the 
heart-sore  knight  whose  only  hope  lay  now 
in  Heaven,  and  thus  did  dedicate  his  remnant 
of  a  life  to  the  high  hope  which  surged  on 
waves  of  blood  toward  distant  Palestine. 

"  Oh,  the  rivalries  of  princes,  the  ani- 
mosities of  men,  that  wrecked  that  goodly 
host !  But  a  remnant  returned,  and  with 
it,  sordid  and  dispirited.  Otto  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  rest  ye  know :  how  I  sought 
the  solace  of  your  house  ;  how  I  dwelt  with 
you  in  lowliness  till  our  good  father  died, 
whom  burying  with  all  grief  and  state,  ye 
elected  me,   caught  by  the  exaggerated  fame 
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of  him  whom  rumour  called  Hapsburg  of  the 
Crusade.  Here  have  I  ruled  you  through 
the  evil  years  in  peace  and  piety,  till,  at  the 
last,  myself  on  my  deathbed,  I  empty  my 
poor  soul  of  all  its  load,  and,  for  a  penance 
of  its  sin,  make  public  this  last  secret  of  my 
heart. 

"  Of  the  novices  that  came  it  was  not 
of  my  place  to  take  much  heed.  I  heard 
of  some,  indeed,  from  Brother  Anslem,  who 
took  much  of  work  from  off  my  hands.  Of 
one  especially  he  spoke  :  a  goodly  youth  of 
high  degree,  sorrowed  in  life,  who  found 
much  comfort  in  the  house,  and  gained  the 
love  of  all.  But  him  I  never  saw,  though 
oft  and  oft  I  listened  on  my  throne  within 
the  sacred  edifice  to  his  clear  voice  raised 
in  an  anthem,  or  soaring  in  a  solo  by  itself — 
a  voice  so  full  and  sweet,  it  raised  the 
echoes  of  my  life,  and  memory  fluttered  as 
a  lovebird  singing  o'er  a  withered  last-year's 
nest.  I  knew  not  why  that  voice  made  in- 
fluence upon  me  to  such  degree  that  trembling 
took  me,  and  my  spirit  faltered. 

"  One  day.  Brother  Anslem  came  and  said  : 
*  The  novice  singer  lies  at  point  of  death,  and 
craves   thy   cheering.       Come,    I     pray    thee, 
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for  he  calls  for  thee.  His  hours,  alas !  are 
short.  God  takes  the  fairest  first;  the  lesser 
roses  wither  of  themselves.' 

"  Thus  abjured,  I  went,  and,  entering  a 
low,  darkened  cell,  beheld  the  boy  upon  his 
couch,  and  lo  !  at  sight  of  his  pale  face,  but 
dimly  discernible  through  the  gloom,  the 
trembling  took  me,  and  I  nearly  fell  to  earth, 
I  knew  not  why. 

"  Then  a  voice  stirred  across  the  silence 
of  that  cell,  saying  :  '  Otto,  dear  love  !  It  is 
I,  thine  Isobel !  But  fear  me  not,  for  I  am 
almost  gone  from  thee ;  'tis  partly  but  my 
spirit  speaks  with  thee,  and  that  can  be  no 
wrong  for  thee  to  hear,  and  all  I  ask  of 
thee,  dear  love,  is  blessings  on  my  lonely 
way.' 

**  *  Fair  Isobel,'  I  groaned,  and  sank  upon 
my  knees  by  that  white,  narrow  couch. 
Seizing  her  hands  (alas,  my  sin !),  I  wept  on 
them  :  raising  her  poor,  frail,  wasted  form,  I 
wept  and  kissed,  and  kissed  and  wept  again. 
Fair  Isobel !  Was  this  the  end  ?  The  end, 
alas,  fair   Isobel  ? 

*' *Weep  not,' she  said,  *  and  be  not  wroth 
with  me  that  came  to  share  thy  piety,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  thy  soul  shelter  me.     Thus 
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have  I  lived  for  long  :  loving  thee  too  much 
to  proclaim  myself,  for  fear  of  hurt  to  thee. 
Peace,  alas !  coming  to  me  sometimes  but 
little,  that  was  always  woman  still,  and  the 
same,  methinks,  as  first  thou  loved.  And 
at  other  times  strong  in  pride  of  thee,  and 
that  I  should  prevent  thee  from  all  hurt. 
Yea,  have  I  prayed  for  thee,  sweetheart, 
night  and  day,  day  and  night,  and  for  myself, 
that  I  might  never  stray  across  thy  pathway, 
day  or  night.  But  I  have  seen  thee  in  the 
light,  I  standing  in  shade,  I  enduring  the 
bitter-sweet  of  it,  as  one  that  fills  some  poor 
famished  lamp  with  light  for  yet  another 
vigil  of  despair ! 

** '  And  now  the  end,  the  uttermost  end, 
hath  come.  Again  thou  shalt  not  find  thine 
Isobel  until  thou  comest  to  me  ;  and  I  shall 
open  wide  the  door,  and  none  shall  hinder 
us  whom  God  made  one.  Till  then,  dear  love, 
it  is  good  night  ;  but  then,  it  shall  be 
Dawn ! ' 

**  And  at  the  sound  of  Dawn  upon  her 
faltering  lips,  her  spirit  woke  and  sped.  And 
there  was  silence  in  my  soul. 

**  None  knew,  not  any  ;  for  I  laid  her  out 
myself,  and  placed  her  in  her   shell,  and  we 
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laid  her  to  rest,  her  spirit  followed  by  the 
anthems  which  she  loved.  And  only  the 
God  that  made  her  and  I  knew  of  the 
nobility  of  self-sacrifice  which  lay  entombed 
in  that  low  grave :  only  God  and  I  of  that 
strong  soul  that  feared  to  add  one  pang  to 
him  she  loved  by  knowledge  that  she  yet 
remained,  lest  it  should  tempt  his  holy  vows, 
or  raise  regret  that  ever  they  were  sworn. 

**  And  now,  my  sons,  ye  know  the  whole  sad 
truth — the  whole  glad  truth,  should  I  not 
say  ? — of  two  frail  souls  that  have  been  strong 
unto  the  end,  God  helping  them  with  strength 
not  theirs  but  His. 

**  To  Whom  I  go  to  render  praise ;  to 
Whom  I  go,  ready  to  render  praise." 


CHAPTER   V 

THE   LOST  HEIR   OF  THE   HAPSBURGS 

Those  old  stones  that  look  down  on  you  so 
commandingly ;  that  ancient  tower,  which 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Hapsburg  strong- 
hold, they  indeed  saw  much  of  brilliancy  and 
mirth  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  lords 
of  the  soil  were  gathering  together  spoils  far 
and  wide  for  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty, 
but  they  also  looked  down  on  much  of 
anguish,  bereavement,  and  sorrow,  for  the 
splendid  trappings  of  the  past  could  no  more 
ensure  universal  brightness  than  do  the  more 
sombre  trimmings  of  to-day,  and  sorrow  has 
darts  which  can  as  craftily  pierce  the  coat  of 
mail  as  it  can  probe  the  prosaic  broadcloth 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  was  a  day  in  early  times,  to  draw 
upon  quaint  and  poetic  tradition,  when  the 
lord  of  all  these  lands  went  about  with  black 
care  on  his  saddle,  for  day  by  day  the  heir 

of  his  house  sickened  unto  death.      Himself 
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a  man  of  noble  proportions,  fit  ancestor  of 
a  line  which  has  given  Austria  a  race  of 
tall  and  stalwart  rulers,  his  only  boy  was 
doubled  up  with  pain,  and  even  should  he 
live  his  fair  frame  would  always  bear  the 
distortions  of  infantine  agony. 

There  was  in  the  household  an  ancient 
nurse,  a  woman  of  the  people,  and  a  native 
of  Schinznach  in  the  vale  below.  Like  all  of 
her  class  she  was  superstitious  to  a  degree, 
and  was  not  slow  in  entreating  the  child's 
mother  for  permission  to  try  upon  him  the 
treatment  which  she  declared  would  save  his 
life. 

This  the  agonised  mother  refused :  was 
not  every  retainer  of  the  house  charged  with 
some  ignorant  nostrum  certain  to  remove 
every  ailment,  from  a  lump  in  the  throat  to 
the  evil  eye  ? 

And  so  things  went  on  till  upon  a  certain 
day  the  whole  of  the  castle  and  every  acre 
of  its  broad  territories  were  agitated  with  the 
tidings  that  the  heir  had  disappeared.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  lad.  Every  crevice  of 
the  castle  was  searched,  every  nook  and 
corner  beneath,  and  all  the  wild  woods  that 
densely    covered    the    hills    on    every   hand. 
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And  so  day  by  day  passed  away,  and  hope 
sickened  and  died,  and  the  mother  went 
about  smilelessly,  as  one  for  whom  life  had 
lost  all  lustre,  and  there  seemed  small  use 
in  the  battles  that  gave  new  lands  to  the 
house,  for  the  house  had  now  no  heir. 

Meanwhile,  in  that  exquisite  stretch  of 
valley,  irrigated  by  the  winding  Aare,  which 
now  composes  the  fine  park  of  the  Schinz- 
nach  baths,  in  the  deepest  thicket  of  the 
woods,  there  stood  a  cave,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  a  woodman's  hut.  No  man  enter- 
ing the  latter  would  ever  guess  the  roomy 
cavern  at  its  rear.^ 

And  in  this  cavern  lay  the  young  Count. 
You  would  hardly  have  known  him,  for  the 
colour  had  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  his 
limbs  had  straightened  and  strengthened  in 
a  manner  past  belief.  Respectfully  tended 
by  the  woodman  and  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
child's  old  nurse,  he  was  daily  throwing  off 
all  traces  of  delicacy  beneath  their  constant 
care. 

And  the   cause   of  this   change,   what  was 

^  This  historic  cave  was  completely  filled  in  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  river  Aare  in  1670,  a  disaster  which  well-nigh 
desolated  the  entire  valley,  and  obliterated  for  many  years 
the  famous  sulphur-springs.     See  p.  63. 
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it?  The  ancient  Romans,  old-time  residents, 
were  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  sulphur :  Taci- 
tus talks  of  the  attraction  of  those  salu- 
brious waters :  but  it  was  to  no  Roman  that 
the  little  Hapsburg  owed  his  life — not,  indeed, 
to  any  living  being  other  than  the  animal 
instinct  of  observation  which  has  always  been 
second  nature  to  the  uneducated  foresters  of 
every  land.  The  woodman  had  noticed  a 
sick  roebuck  as  it  daily  descended  from  the 
heights  and  rolled  in  the  stream.  The  ailing 
animal,  so  runs  the  ancient  legend,  grew 
daily  stronger  and  more  robust.  And  so, 
putting  two  and  two  together,  as  a  mediaeval 
exemplification  of  **  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  they  tried  the  waters 
on  the  child. 

Finally  there  happened  a  brilliant  day  of 
sunshine,  whose  bright  beams  slanted  never 
a  gleam  of  gladness  within  the  peepholes  of 
the  Hapsburg  chateau.  But  all  the  same 
there  was- life  and  merriment  enough  in  the 
valley  below,  for  word  had  secretly  gone 
round  to  every  humble  adherent  of  the  house 
to  keep  holiday  and  revel  down  by  the  river 
on  Midsummer's  Day. 

And  a  happy  band  of  youths,  whose  years 
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were  akin  to  those  of  the  Hapsburg  heir, 
were  especially  gay  in  holiday  trim. 

In  addition  were  many  youths  of  gentle 
birth,  the  young  Counts  of  Wildegg,  Lenzburg, 
and  Windisch,  and  many  more  from  far  and 
near,  called  together  with  all  secrecy,  but 
initiated  somewhat  as  regards  the  project  and 
the  plot. 

Like  rainbow  colours  threading  the  dark 
woods,  they  gathered  from  all  directions, 
gallant  in  gay  attire,  and  bright  with  the 
bravery  of  silken  doublet  and  gala  hose,  the 
sun  revelling  in  their  steel  and  silver  buckles, 
and  the  breezes  all  of  a  flutter  amid  the 
flaunting  flags. 

Gathered  from  all  parts,  by  the  river  where 
now  the  ferry  sidles  across  with  many  a 
modern  patient,  the  youths  formed  line,  and 
with  the  heir  at  their  head,  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  his  race,  they  marched  onwards  and 
upwards  through  the  dense  green  woods  till 
they  gained  the  open  at  the  summit  and 
entered  in  with  song  and  laughter,  beneath 
the  gateway  of  the  castle. 

There,  overlooked  from  tower  and  battle- 
ment by  every  member  of  the  stronghold,  the 
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Count  and  his  wife  not  least  among  the  won- 
dering throng,  all  marvelling  at  this  strange 
outburst  of  light  and  laughter  amid  the 
dreamy  darkness  of  forest  lands  which  had 
yearly  shadowed  to  the  sorrows  of  their 
house — there,  wondered  at  by  one  and  all, 
the  long-lost  heir  returned,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  feudal  chief  was  merged  in  the 
rapture  of  the  father  as  he  clasped  to  his 
breast,  as  from  the  very  dead,  the  long-lost 
heir. 

No  sickly  child  it  was  to  whom  the  mother 
clung,  but  a  youth  lithe  of  limb,  and  bright 
with  the  flush  of  youth  and  health. 

Thus,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was 
the  heir  of  the  Hapsburgs  restored  to  love 
and  life  by  the  sagacity  of  an  old  peasant 
who,  strong  in  faith,  held  fast  to  the  belief 
that  God's  good  things  are  not  all  of  them 
necessarily  open  to  the  eye — that  some  of 
them  even  well  up  from  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  an  unfailing  spring,  pure  and  im- 
perishable, to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  man. 

And,  good  sirs,  does  it  not  seem  a  satire 
on  the  perquisites  of  princes  that  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs  amid  these  hills, 
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the  springs  alone  have  retained  the  sovereign 
power  ?  To  them,  as  to  a  mighty  monarch, 
come  wanderers  from  all  climes.  No  crusad- 
ing chief  so  gathered  beneath  his  sway  the 
malcontents  of  nations.  To  them  come  the 
needy  of  all  lands,  to  be  enriched,  as  never 
king  can  enrich,  with  the  splendours  of 
strength. 


RETURN   OF  THE  LOST   HAPSBURG. 


"  Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  beautiful  park  lands,  winding  walks,  and  forests.  The 
numerous  gardens  give  us  any  amount  of  privacy  should  one's  health  or  disposition  incline 
us  to  love  one's  self  more  than  one's  neighbour." — p.  159. 

Ilford  chromatic  plate.     Goerz  lens  and  screen. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IN  THE  DEMESNE  OF  THE  HAPSBURGS— 
SCHINZNACH-LES-BAINS 

Standing  on  the  Wulpelsberg,  looking  down- 
wards from  the  Hapsburg  heights,  all  that 
part  of  the  ancient  demesne  which  levels 
itself  towards  the  river  is  Schinznach.  And 
as  one  day  a  man  found  his  hawk  and  made 
Wulpelsberg  historic,  so  on  another,  a  man 
found  sulphur  and  made  Schinznach  cele- 
brated. So  famous,  that  it  is  hardly  wide 
of  the  mark  to  say  that  the  scene  which 
once  was  the  cradle  of  kings  is  now  the 
recruiting-ground  of  queens. 

Its  waters  no  less  than  its  scenery  were 
visited  year  after  year  by  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain.  They  are  familiar  to  the  Queen  of 
Wurtemberg.  Its  wooded  slopes  have  given 
inspiration  to  Carmen  Sylva,  the  talented 
Queen  of  Roumania.  Queen  Emma  of  Holland 
and  her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Wied,  have 
brought   its   merits   to  the  knowledge  of  our 
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own  royalties,  and  the  King's  cousins,  Princess 
Victoria  of  Hohenlohe  and  her  daughter 
Countess  Gleichen,  have  experienced  the 
benefit  of  the  cure,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
Queen  of  Song  whose  kingdom  is  the  hearts 
of  all  nations,  Adelina  Patti. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
ancient  Hapsburgs  knew  something  of  the 
sulphur  which  is  now  one  of  the  richest 
assets  of  their  family  domain.  Older  than 
they,  the  Romans,  who  left  nothing  of  value 
unearthed  in  the  lands  they  visited,  were 
cognisant  of  its  merits,  for  Tacitus,  writing 
of  the  district,  calls  it  "much  frequented  on 
account  of  the  attraction  of  its  salubrious 
waters."  In  a  history  of  the  scenes  familiar 
to  the  Hapsburgs,  and  nowadays  sought  by 
people  of  every  nation,  it  would  be  idle  to 
omit  mention  of  the  baths,  which  indeed  in 
this  more  material  age  prove  more  attractive 
to  the  majority  than  do  the  riches  of  its 
romance. 

Talking  of  these  popular  springs,  the 
Daily  Mail,  in  an  article  on  Schinznach,  ex- 
presses surprise  that  the  celebrated  waters 
and  treatment  so  long  recognised  by  Europeans 
should  be   so   little   known   to  Americans,   to 
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whom,  the  article  adds,  the  many  ancient 
chateaux  in  the  vicinity  would  be  of  especial 
interest  whilst  undergoing  the  cure.  And 
there  is  a  practical  touch  in  the  suggestion 
that,  were  the  trout-fishing  in  the  Aare  more 
widely  known,  the  attendant  swain  might 
find  occupation  for  his  leisure  if  he  be  wise 
enough  to  include  rod  and  reel  amongst  his 
impedimenta.^ 

The  Daily  Mail's  surprise  concerning  the 
ignorance  of  Americans  might  almost  be  said 
to  apply  equally  to  the  English,  for  whilst  this 
beautiful  spot  has  for  years  been  the  resort 
of  the  better  class  of  French,  Austrians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians,  our  own  countrymen  are 
mosdy  in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  although 
last  year  there  was  a  decided  increase  from 
our  country — Sir  William  and  Lady  Emily 
Hart  Dyke  and  her  brother  Lord  Sandwich 
amongst  the  number,  whilst  the  artistic  tastes 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid6  found  plenty  of  food 
for  his  muse  in  this  region  of  romance  during 
his  last  tour  abroad.  Aargau  adds  itself  to  the 
many  friends  who  are  the  poorer  for  his  loss. 

^  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  Bad-Schinznach 
the  fortunate  visitor  is  made  free  of  the  fishing  in  the  Aare, 
the  entire  rights  of  which  have  recently  been  acquired  by 
them. 
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The  bath-house  is  a  picturesque  and  impos- 
ing building,  opposite  and  practically  forming 
part  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Habsburg,  and  is 
extremely  well  fitted  and  appointed,  as  indeed 
is  its  due,  for  the  Springs  are  without  com- 
parison the  finest  of  their  kind  in  Europe, 
much  stronger  than  elsewhere,  and  of  a  supply 
so  plentiful  that  absolute  freshness  is  ensured. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scantiness  of  supply 
at  Harrogate  is  the  principal  cause  of  dis- 
appointment in  defective  cures,  as  in  such 
places,  where  the  supply  though  genuine  is 
sparse,  the  water  is  still  further  weakened 
by  what  has  been  called  the  waiting  process, 
the  supply  having  to  be  collected  many  weeks 
and  even  months  beforehand  to  be  in  readiness 
for  those  periods  when  the  health  resort  is 
crowded,  which  in  most  cases  is  generally 
during  August. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  number 
of  English  who  are  disputing  with  the  foreigner 
their  long  monopoly  of  Schinznach  are  wisely 
taking  their  cure  for  the  most  part  in  May  or 
June,  when  the  scenery  is  at  its  loveliest,  and 
the  swollen  contributions  of  the  Alps  transform 
the  Aare  into  a  majestic  downpour  of  foam 
and  frenzy. 
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The  history  of  the  Springs  is  almost  as 
romantic  as  that  of  the  Hapsburgs.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  great  similarity  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  each.  Both  sprang  in  the  dark 
ages,  no  man  knows  whence :  each,  liberally 
endowed  with  a  swelling  ambition  which  at 
times  would  break  all  bounds,  sweeping  all 
before  them ;  both  are  exuberant  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  over-reaching  impulse. 
And  lastly,  each  has  been  known  to  dis- 
appear for  a  while,  only  to  unexpectedly 
re-assert  themselves  with  more  sovereign 
emphasis. 

In  the  year  1670  the  famous  Springs  ab- 
solutely disappeared,  a  catastrophe  caused  by 
inundations  of  the  Aare,  and  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  all  search  for  them  was 
unavailing,  when,  to  the  relief  of  medical 
science,  and  I  presume  to  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  Spring,  like  the  Hapsburgs, 
broke  out  elsewhere.  It  was  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Lords  of  Schinznach, 
when  wearied  of  Switzerland,  became  Em- 
perors of  Germany,  and  when  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  Fatherland  sprang  up  as 
Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  Austria.  So  the 
Schinznach  Springs,  after   their   quarter  of  a 
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century  of  lying  dormant,  turned  up  un- 
expectedly in  an  island  of  the  Aare,  where 
they  were  joyously  found  by  the  great 
architect  Jenner. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Forest  Cantons 
united  in  1291  to  buttress  the  encroachment 
of  the  Hapsburg  and  divert  the  breakers  of 
his  ambition  into  orthodox  channels,  so  the 
crafty  Swiss  of  Aargau,  with  great  persistence 
and  skill,  got  rid  of  the  Springs  from  that 
island,  and  educated  them  in  the  way  that 
they  should  flow. 

The  next  act  in  this  drama  of  waters  is 
the  foundation  of  a  hospital  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  and  the  efficacy  of 
sulphur  was  further  hall-marked  in  1782, 
when  Schinznach,  which  in  the  course  of  its 
history  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  Romans, 
the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  Austrians, 
was  now  to  owe  additional  celebrity  to  no 
less  distant  a  country  than  Poland.  Dr. 
Herrenschwand,  personal  physician  to  the 
king  of  that  country,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  which 
had  for  its  immediate  effect  the  flooding  of 
the  place  with  fashionable  Paris,  and,  later 
on,  during  the  Empire,  French  society  at  its 
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best  renewed  its  beauty  and  its  intrigues  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  cradle  of  the  Haps  burgs. 

It  is  a  pardonable  breach  of  confidence  to 
tell  you  that  the  beauty  of  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise  set  the  fashion  to  the  more  stately 
though  scarcely  more  strait-laced  loveliness 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  rectifying 
and  even  augmenting  Nature  by  the  aid  of 
the  "cure,"  and  many  an  unrivalled  com- 
plexion owed  its  re-existence  to  a  spot  where 
Dame  Nature  in  her  own  fair  beauty  sets 
an  example  of  innate  charm. 

No  slight  advantage  to  the  fair  sex  is  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  only  baths  in  Europe 
which  a  woman  can  take  without  going  out 
of  doors.  She  can  don  her  charming  desha- 
bille and  proceed  by  a  covered  way  from  the 
hotel  to  the  baths,  which  is  one  reason,  I 
presume,  why  so  many  men,  even  the  non- 
bathers,  protest  it  is  so  easy  to  be  an  early 
riser  at  Schinznach.  A  bath-lift  also  facili- 
tates matters  for  such  as  are  believers  in 
beginning  the  day  quietly,  and  an  excellent 
orchestra  under  the  windows  as  you  subse- 
quently take  your  coffee  and  rolls  strengthens 
one  in  the  belief  that,  however  turbulent 
were  the  times  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  subjects 
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of  King  Sulphur  find  themselves  in  pleasant 
places ;  and  the  fountain  garden,  bright 
with  flowers,  and  the  atmosphere  of  morn 
redolent  with  roses,  steep  the  senses  in  a 
dream  as  of  a  world  perennially  at  peace. 

To  the  painter,  and  even  to  his  far-away 
poor  relation,  the  photographer,  what  joys 
are  there  not  at  Schinznach !  Everywhere 
a  picture  in  pineland  or  pasture,  and  poems 
in  tint  and  tone.  Delicious  curves  of  winding 
paths  losing  themselves  amid  the  pines : 
freaks  of  the  rushing  river,  now  standing 
aloof  from  the  land  like  a  maiden  coy,  and 
now  turning  back,  racing  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  until  deliciously  it  lingers  in  some 
calm  and  solitary  spot  where  the  banks  lean 
over  lover-like  to  catch  the  rhythm  of  love's 
song,  and  the  eavesdropping  flowerets  flush 
to  hear. 

But  it  is  at  nightfall  that  I  best  love  this 
old  demesne  of  the  Hapsburgs :  when  the 
busy  world  hath  worn  itself  to  rest,  and  such 
a  silence  falls  as  impassions  the  voices  of  the 
past.  A  few  sighs  agitate  the  pines  as  if 
they  too  had  visions  of  the  long-ago.  The 
banks  listen  to  the  rhyme  of  the  river,  and 
the    thrilled    willows    are    all    of    a-whisper. 
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Everywhere  around  are  the  intermingling 
odours  of  a  myriad  blossoms,  some  of  the 
buds  fast  set  in  sleep  that  anon  were  so 
deliciously  open.  All  is  in  repose  save  just 
so  much  of  breeze  as  makes  the  whole  valley 
around  sharers  in  the  sweetness  of  night. 

The  flowers  are  shut,  for  there  are  none  to  see ; 
Hushed  as  a  child  in  innocent  repose : 
Night  softly  lights  their  slumber  as  she  goes 

Noiseless  across  the  garden-lands  and  lea : 

Unknowingly  in  dream  they  nod  to  me 
As  if  each  drowsy  little  blossom  knows 
Night  brings  a  riper  radiance  to  the  rose. 

And  dreams  itself  the  beauty  it  shall  be. 

So  when  the  darkness  drains  away  the  beam, 
When  Faith's  flight  droops  amid  the  mists  that  rise, 

Oh  give  us  calm,  my  God,  wherein  to  dream 
Ourselves  with  younger,  brighter,  happier  eyes ; 

Ourselves  transformed  ;  our  long-lost  years  agleam, 
And  Hope  at  rest  with  that  for  which  it  sighs  ! 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MIDNIGHT  ASSIGNATION 

After  that  marriage  of  the  Countess  Richenza 
with  Count  Ulrich  of  Lenzburg  it  was  full 
five  generations  before  the  Hapsburgs  con- 
tracted an  alliance  of  anything  like  similar 
importance.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
Hapsburgs  would  ever  have  ascended  the 
throne  had  it  not  been  for  the  brilliant 
marriage  of  Count  Albert,  and  the  story  is 
additionally  worth  telling,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  all  smooth  sailing,  and,  the  lady's  own 
family  being  adverse  to  his  suit,  he  had  to 
employ  his  wits  as  well  as  his  heart. 

Count  Albert  left  Hapsburg  Castle  early 
one  summer's  morning,  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  retinue,  for  he  was  honoured  with 
an  invitation  to  meet  his  Emperor,  who,  with 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Isabella  Plantagenet,  sister 
of  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  was  on 
his  way  to  stay  at  Lenzburg  Castle.  Albert 
was    additionally    pleased    with    himself    that 
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morning — less  elate,  indeed,  because  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  guest  of  his  sovereign, 
than  in  the  meeting  with  the  beautiful  Countess 
Heilwig  of  Kyburg,  to  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately devoted.  He  rode  many  days  to  meet 
the  Emperor,  the  more  the  merrier,  for  he 
would  have  the  longer  time  on  the  return 
journey,  riding  beside  his  beloved,  the  lady 
being  one  of  the  Empress's  retinue.  But 
when  he  joined  the  royal  cavalcade,  the 
Count  had  scant  advantage  of  his  meeting 
with  Heilwig,  except  for  the  rapture  of  again 
beholding  her,  for  he  had  to  reckon  with  the 
girl's  brother,  Bodo,  Count  of  Kyburg,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  who  took  care  never 
for  an  instant  to  leave  his  sister's  side.  Thus 
the  lovers  had  no  chance  whatsoever  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  journey  to  make  any 
plans  for  the  future,  or  breathe  the  hundred  and 
one  things  on  which  their  hearts  were  intent. 
So  vigilant,  in  truth,  was  Bodo,  that  it  was  but 
once  or  twice  that  the  girl's  beautiful  eyes 
found  opportunity  for  that  eloquence  which 
is  of  all  love's  speech  the  most  captivating 
and  complete. 

As  they  approached  Lenzburg,  Albert  found 
opportunity  to  whisper   to    Heilwig   to   meet 
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him  at  midnight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
south  tower,  and  throughout  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  the 
castle  bore  himself  with  impatience  for  that 
sweet  hour  when  none  but  the  stars  should 
bear  witness  to  his  rapture. 

The  midnight  hour  had  barely  arrived,  when 
a  solitary  light  might  have  been  seen  moving 
rapidly  along  the  old  galleries,  to  be  sud- 
denly extinguished  as  the  girl  met  her  lover 
by  a  small  doorway  of  which  he  possessed  the 
key.  Letting  themselves  out  on  the  south 
side  on  to  that  slope  which  affords  but  room 
for  the  roadway  beneath  the  ramparts,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  availed  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  exquisite  romance  of  the  moment. 
More  than  the  stars  were  witness  of  their 
rapture,  for  the  envious  moon,  which,  prudish 
nun  though  she  be,  according  to  the  poets, 
finds  never  a  love-scene  but  she  wisteth  to 
share,  emerged  from  her  clouds  and  unblush- 
ingly  lent  her  luminous  presence  to  the  assig- 
nation, and  in  so  doing  discovered  the  lovers. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  out  of  the 
shadow  burst  a  stalwart  form,  saying,  "  Fiend ! 
I  have  found  thee ! "  and  Albert,  hurriedly 
bidding  the  girl  retire  before  she  was  further 
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seen,  drew  his  sword,  and  soon  was  in  contest  to 
the  death  with  Count  Bodo.  The  sharp  clash 
and  clang  of  their  weapons  was  not  long  in 
arousing  the  sentries,  and  in  truth  every  inmate 
of  the  castle  was  soon  to  be  seen  hurrying  to 
the  ramparts  to  know  what  ill  betided  the 
citadel.  The  Emperor  Frederick,  aroused 
from  his  slumber,  demanded  the  reason  of 
the  turmoil  below,  for  it  was  beneath  the 
imperial  casements  that  Albert  had  met  his 
love.  The  aide-de-camp  on  duty  was  as  yet 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  culprits,  but  informed 
the  Kaiser  that  it  was  some  quarrel  of  no  im- 
port to  the  safety  of  the  castle,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  sent  orders  that  the  principals  of  the 
affray  should  forthwith  be  placed  in  the  dun- 
geons, pending  his  pleasure  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  Emperor  had 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence, 
imagine  the  imperial  astonishment  wherewith 
he  viewed  his  own  aide-de-camp,  chief  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  Europe,  of  a  family 
in  truth  more  ancient  than  his  own,  and  the 
Count  of  Hapsburg,  nearly  allied  to  the  family 
in  whose  ancient  castle  this  strange  scene  was 
enacted. 

To  a  man  of  the  Emperor's  robust  intelli- 
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gence  and  prompt,  manly,  world-wide  experi- 
ence, the  affair  was  soon  settled  in  the  practical 
manner  dear  to  those  mediaeval  days.^  A  duel 
was  ordered,  and  instantly  preparations  were 
made  on  a  grand  scale,  as  befitted  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  importance  of  the 
combatants. 

The  redoubt  was  sanded  over,  and  pavilions 
erected,  for,  besides  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
there  were  many  illustrious  personages  present 
at  the  castle — the  Lady  Beatrice  and  Renald, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Count  of  Wildegg,  and  his  castle  full  of  guests 
from  those  fair  lands  which  lie  between  Schinz- 
nach  and  Lenzburg. 

A  morn  of  especial  splendour  ushered  in  the 
deadly  festival  with  the  brightest  of  beams. 
Never  had  Lenzburg  looked  more  imperial 
as  the  gates  opened,  and  the  rivals  entered 
the  arena.  The  sun,  shining  full  upon  the 
gorgeous  purple  saddle-cloths  of  the  Count 
of  Hapsburg,  caused  the  charger  of  Bodo  to 
rear,  which  to  the  superstitious  was  a  bad 
omen  for  his  rider.  Whatever  eyes  could 
be  spared  from  the  combatants  and  their 
splendid   accoutrements  were  riveted   on    the 

*  For  a  summary  of  Frederick's  character,  see  page  91. 
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Countess  Heilwig.  It  was  expected  that  she 
would  be  drooping  with  suspense.  But  so 
far  from  being  anxious,  she  carried  her 
beautiful  head  high,  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
imperial  pavilion,  in  the  row  behind  the 
Emperor,  there  was  not  a  man  of  all  the 
knights  and  squires  of  that  illustrious  audi- 
ence that  did  not  admire  the  lofty  bearing 
and  sustained  courage  of  that  fragile-looking 
girl,  blue-eyed  and  golden -haired.  They 
knew  not  that  of  which  her  gentle  heart 
thrilled  in  remembrance.  She  could  have 
told  them  that  in  the  midnight,  when,  fevered 
with  suspense,  sleep  had  at  last  pitied 
her,  the  form  of  her  dead  mother  had  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  and  at  her  signal 
there  had  stretched  rainbow  -  wise  a  great 
crown  of  glory,  whose  either  ends  rested  on 
the  castles  of  Hapsburg  and  Lenzburg.  And 
the  gentle  mother  had  smiled  upon  her  child, 
and  the  glory  of  that  coronal  had  uplit  those 
loved  features  with  a  wondrous  light,  so  that 
the  world,  in  spite  of  night  and  the  shadows 
thereof,  could  by  no  means  be  accounted 
drear  and  dark,  nor  a  place  wherein  could 
be  harboured  the  spectre  of  despair.  So, 
from   that  dream  the  girl    had   risen   brimful 
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of  life  and  courage  and  confidence,  and  her 
face  shone  as  though  the  love-light  of  that 
mother  had  lit  thereon,  mingled  with  that 
other  love-light  which  comes  but  once  in  its 
complete  and  absorbing  beauty  in  the  life- 
time of  womanhood. 

And  so,  sure  and  steadfast  in  her  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  man  she  loved, 
she  sat  in  that  imperial  place  and  overlooked 
the  arena  of  death. 

And,  by  my  troth,  it  was  a  time  to  shake 
the  courage  of  the  bravest,  for  there  were 
long-drawn  moments  of  pain  when  none  could 
by  any  possibility  discern  the  forms  of  the 
combatants.  In  that  right  royal  tournay,  the 
horses  charging  at  full  gallop  and  wheeling  in 
all  mastery  of  skill,  so  vast  a  dust  was  raised 
that  the  arena's  heart  was  filled  as  with  a 
great  cloud.  None  knew  what  was  taking 
place,  when  there  was  a  more  vigorous  clang 
of  steel,  and  then  a  great  sound  which  the 
veriest  tyro  did  at  once  comprehend  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fall  of  horseman  and  charger. 

When  the  dust-cloud  had  slowly  lifted  itself, 
before  the  audience  could  well  comprehend 
aught  else,  the  slight  form  of  a  girl  was  seen 
rushing  across  the  arena  and  kneeling  by  the 
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form  of  the  prostrate  knight.  Loosening  his 
armour,  she  tended  him  with  all  right  loving 
care,  for,  despite  all  else,  was  he  not  Bodo, 
her  brother,  the  head  of  her  house,  whose 
very  love  for  her  had  laid  him  low ! 

Disencumbered  of  his  armour,  he  rose, 
though  wounded  sore,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  his  victorious  foe.  Whereupon  there  rose 
a  mighty  shout  to  heaven  from  that  host 
of  excited  spectators.  The  Emperor  then 
awarded  the  palm  of  victory  to  the  Count 
of  Hapsburg,  giving  him  much  meed  of  praise 
for  his  gallant  feat,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
also  congratulating  the  hero,  saying  that  it 
was  **poor  reward  that  a  girl's  love  should 
have  but  deeds  of  blood  for  its  recompence." 
And  at  this  a  great  shout  arose  anew,  to  be 
in  a  moment  even  yet  more  voluminous  when 
the  Emperor,  acting  upon  the  Archbishop's 
suggestion,  placed  the  hand  of  the  gentle 
Heilwig  in  that  of  Count  Albert,  saying,  **  Of 
a  truth,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  she  that  hath 
borne  Love's  cross  needs  must  acquire  Love's 


crown."  ^ 


^  Bodo,  Count  of  Kyburg,  never  forgave  the  Emperor  for 
furthering  the  alliance,  and,  during  Frederick's  absence  in 
Italy,  retaliated  by  robbing  him  right  and  left  of  crown  lands 
which,  on  his  death,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  ultimately  passed 
to  Hapsburg,  Bodo's  hated  brother-in-law. 
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So,  in  the  chapel  of  that  ancient  Lenzburg 
Castle,  Albert  and  his  bride  were  united  by 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  and  a  goodly  court, 
and  none  could  have  foretold  on  that  auspi- 
cious day,  when  congratulating  the  Count  of 
Hapsburg  on  an  alliance  more  illustrious  than 
his  fondest  ambitions  could  have  pictured, 
that  the  son  yet  to  be  born  to  him  and  his 
gentle  bride  would  one  day  reign  upon  the 
throne  of  that  selfsame  sovereign,  by  whose 
countenance  their  alliance  was  made  possible. 

Of  a  truth,  not  vainly  did  the  gentle  mother's 
golden  crown  span  the  heavens,  bulwarked 
upon  the  north  by  the  home  of  the  Hapsburg, 
and  southward  by  that  castle  above  which 
floated  the  eagles  of  empire.^ 

*  For  the  origin  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  see  chapter  x.,  page  iii. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

RUDOLPH    OF  HAPSBURG   AS   COUNT 

A  YOUNG  man  stood  looking  southwards  from 
the  ramparts  of  Hapsburg  Castle.  It  was 
that  fateful  hour  ere  yet  the  birds  had  begun 
to  rouse  the  dewdrops  in  the  pines  and  flood 
the  air  with  matins  of  the  morn.  His  tall, 
slight  form  leant  against  the  parapets  as  he 
keenly  watched  the  beginnings  of  crimson 
upon  the  snows  of  the  distant  Alps.  Beneath 
him  to  the  right  the  broad  and  winding  Aare 
was  beginning  to  silver  itself  as  the  daylight 
was  gradually  felt  in  the  valley,  and  even  as 
the  man  gazed  steadily  southward  the  ruffled 
waters  whitened  as  they  eagerly  raced  to  the 
Rhine. 

Tall,  very  tall,  and  distinguished  was  the 
man,  with  a  thin  face,  penetrating  eyes  and 
aquiline  nose.  It  was  Rudolph,  eldest  son 
of  Albert,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  and  Heilwig 
von  Kyburg,  his  wife.  Standing  there,  his 
strongly    knit     frame    motionless,    his     eyes 
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dreamy,  and  the  light  playing  as  an  aureole 
upon  his  uncovered  brow  and  head,  he  seemed 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  action  and  enter- 
prise were  writ  in  large  letters  upon  every 
feature  of  his  face  and  every  muscle  of  his 
sinewy  form,  and  yet  silently  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  beginnings  of  light  upon  the  lethargy 
of  the  world. 

"  I  am  no  dreamer,"  he  smiled,  arousing 
himself  as  with  a  start,  "yet,  by  my  troth, 
wise  men  have  been  led  by  visions,  and 
dreams  have  been  the  leaders  of  deeds !  " 

To  him,  at  the  moment,  came  his  squire, 
blinking  as  one  rudely  awakened  and  as  yet 
new  to  the  light.  He  came,  fastened  his 
doublet  to,  completing  his  toilet  as  he  rapidly 
stalked  from  out  the  casde. 

''Good,  my  lord,  but  ye  gave  me  the  pass. 
Wherefore  rose  ye  thus  early.-*  1  wist  not 
that  ye  would  be  so  early  astir.  Go  ye  afield, 
or  with  the  falcons  ?  " 

**  I  had  a  dream  that  lasted  all  the  night, 
and  voices  clamorous  that  said,  *  Rudolph, 
arise !  thy  dawn  is  kindled  in  the  clouds  I ' 
and  much  I  stirred  in  sleep,  and  then  awoke 
laughing  at  this  vain,  foolish  thing.  And 
then  I  slept  again,  but  still  the  voices  louder 
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than  before,  '  Rudolph,  arise !  Thy  dawn 
turns  golden  in  the  crimson  cloud ! ' " 

Even  as  the  heir  of  Hapsburg  spoke,  there 
was  clanging  on  the  road  beneath.  The  eager 
feet  of  chargers,  spurred  against  the  hill  upon 
the  winding  path  that  threads  the  Wlilpelsberg 
from  Schinznach  on  the  Aare.  And  both  men 
turned,  intently  watching,  eager  for  the  motive 
for  this  sudden  coming  and  the  haste  of  it. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  to  its  fullest  it 
was  known  at  Hapsburg  that  its  lord  was 
dead. 

Thus  came  the  tidings  to  his  ancestral  home 
of  Albert's  death  in  Palestine.  And  Rudolph, 
the  heir,  was  chieftain  of  his  house  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one — a  man  of  high  courage, 
dauntless  determination,  ample  heritage,  and 
the  prestige  of  imperial  favour. 

In  this  chapter,  which  purports  to  consider 
Rudolph's  actions  as  Count  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  which  elapsed  from  his  succeeding 
to  the  family  estates  and  his  accession  to  the 
German  throne,  it  is  necessary  to  realise,  in 
order  to  estimate  his  character,  that  the  man 
was  but  one-and-twenty  when  he  became 
his  own  absolute  master,  that  he  had  con- 
siderable resources,  and  that  the  times  were 
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such  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  act  in  any  way 
that  seemed  good  to  him.  His  patron  and 
godfather  had  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  Italy. 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  Frederick  on 
proceeding  to  Rome  for  his  coronation  had 
on  that  occasion  alone  paid  a  visit  to  Italy 
of  no  less  than  fifteen  years.  Meanwhile, 
and  after,  things  grew  from  bad  to  worse  in 
Germany,  there  being  practically  no  head  to 
the  empire,  and  as  if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  the  Papacy  was  conniving  every- 
where in  tempting  the  German  princes  to 
rebellion  in  order  to  force  Frederick  back  to 
his  home  and  rid  the  Pope  of  his  too  persistent 
presence. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  redounds  no  little 
to  Rudolph's  credit  that  he  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order ;  that  he  stood  true 
to  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  although 
the  very  son  of  that  sovereign  had  himself 
attempted  to  depose  his  father ;  and  that  he 
persistently  sided  with  those  who  denied  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  successor  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Emperor  himself  had  been  thereby  excommuni- 
cated, and  in  1245,  six  years  after  Rudolph's 
succession  to  the  family  estates,  Innocent  IV. 
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renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Frederick,  coupled  with  a  mandate  of 
dethronement.  This  created  great  confusion 
in  Germany — the  princes  mostly  siding  with 
the  Emperor,  the  spiritual  lords  joining  the 
Pope,  and  they  had  the  sympathy  of  those 
nobles  who  wished  to  make  use  of  the  Em- 
peror's difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  their  own  importance.^ 

The  standpoint  of  fidelity  therefore  which 
the  Count  of  Hapsburg  took  towards  his 
sovereign  considerably  endangered  his  own 
position.  The  excommunication  of  the  Pope 
in  his  own  case  would  mean  that  any  neigh- 
bouring noble  who  desired  his  lands  would 
be  justified  in  depriving  him  of  them,  but  so 
far  from  Rudolph  minding  these  things  he 
was  unostentatiously  performing  acts  of  signal 
service  to  the  empire  in  devoting  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  ridding  Western  Switzerland 
of  its  baronial  brigands. 

Had  he  been  playing  for  the  throne,  as 
his  detractors  assert  with  more  envy  than 
accuracy,  he  would  have  strained  every  nerve 
to  curry  favour  with  the  nobles,  but  he  did 

^  Sime's    History    of    Germany^    edited    by    Edward    A. 
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nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was  in  fact  the 
deadliest  foe  of  his  order,  and  accomplished 
the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  some  of 
the  worst  samples  with  no  little  enterprise 
and  skill,  as  witness  his  destruction  of  the 
robber  barons  of  Regensberg. 

These  latter  had  made  themselves  a  veri- 
table scourge  to  the  country.  Business  was 
at  a  standstill.  No  goods  came  from  Venice 
or  the  East,  nor  even  from  Bale,  Lausanne, 
or  Geneva,  for  the  merchants  feared  to  do 
any  trading  when  their  bales  and  packs  were 
certain  to  be  seized  upon  the  road.  The 
castle  of  the  Regensberger  was  so  strongly 
placed,  towering  over  Uto  above  Zurich,  that 
hitherto  it  had  been  impregnable.  Never- 
theless Count  Rudolph  essayed  its  capture, 
though  many  of  the  dead  were  evidence  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  venture.  Leaving  his 
own  castle  at  Schinznach,  he  rode  with  sixty 
stalwart  followers  by  Brugg  and  up  the  valley 
of  the  Limmat,  past  Baden,  where  also  he 
had  a  castle,  and  so  onward  to  Zurich,  a 
ride  as  beautiful  as  any  in  Switzerland.  But 
before  he  came  within  sight  of  the  strong- 
hold on  the  Uto  he  left  thirty  of  his  horses 
in    charge,    and    bidding    their    riders    mount 
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behind  the  thirty  horsemen  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  When 
his  small  force  was  discerned  by  the  Regens- 
bergers  the  garrison  derisively  rushed  out 
to  overthrow  so  contemptible  an  enemy.  Ima- 
gine the  surprise  when  the  small  band  as  if 
by  magic  was  doubled.  So  great  was  the 
panic  that  the  Regensbergers  were  easily 
routed  and  the  greater  part  of  them  slain. 
And  Rudolph  left  not  the  stronghold  of  the 
robbers  before  it  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

So  much  for  his  more  active  life  during 
the  time  that  he  was  but  a  private  noble. 
But  considering  his  after  elevation,  it  is  of 
importance  to  know  more  than  his  acts ;  one 
is  interested  in  his  character.  To  those  of  us 
who  wander  daily  amid  the  beautiful  scenes 
which  formed  the  bent  of  his  mind,  exqui- 
site and  unending  ways  winding  through  the 
forests  of  ages — hills  and  waters,  seen  by 
his  eyes  and  looking  to-day  much  as  they 
must  have  appeared  ages  since,  it  is  essential 
in  our  enjoyment  of  the  historical  associations 
of  the  scene  that  we  should  estimate  accurately 
the  character  and  particular  place  in  history 
of  Rudolph,  count  and  king. 

What   manner   of  man   was   he   that   from 
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the  position  of  a  comparatively  unimportant 
noble  rose  to  the  mightiest  of  European 
thrones  ?  What  were  his  credentials  for  such 
stupendous  advancement,  and  how  did  he  com- 
port himself  before  and  after  so  unexpected 
an  elevation  ? 

One  has  to  read  extensively,  diligently 
dipping  into  every  known  source  of  informa- 
tion, to  realise  the  difficulty  of  forming  the 
correct  estimate.  Many  and  divers  are  the 
opinions,  some  large -written  with  the  hand 
of  Envy,  others  scrawled  with  the  finger  of 
Ignorance ;  and  it  remains  but  to  take  the 
authentic  actions  of  the  man  and  the  notable 
traditions,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves 
as  guides  to  character  and  disposition. 

One  dwells  with  pleasure  on  his  homely 
habits,  his  ability  to  turn,  like  all  really 
great  men,  to  even  menial  pursuits  when 
necessity  arises.  It  is  only  small  minds  that 
are  too  proud  or  too  incapable  for  such 
things.  I  often  think  that  the  reason  why 
England  has  for  generations  succeeded  in 
turning  out  men  and  gentlemen  second  to 
none  is  largely  found  in  the  fact  that  Eton 
and  the  best  colleges  in  the  Universities  en- 
force   a    knowledge    of    much    manual    work 
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amongst  those  they  educate.  The  fagging  at 
Eton,  with  all  which  that  entails  of  cooking, 
cleaning,  and  other  menial  work ;  the  de- 
parture of  the  scouts  through  the  great  gate 
at  Tom  Quad  at  Christ  Church  at  the  strike 
of  nine,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
every  undergrad  to  do  his  own  work  if  he 
wishes  it  done,  are  instances  of  how  boys 
and  men  who,  as  a  rule,  have  been  most 
delicately  nurtured,  are  yet  trained  with  a 
knowledge  to  act  in  every  way  for  themselves 
when  necessity  arises. 

And  Rudolph,  count  and  king,  was  such  a 
man.  There  are  chronicles  extant  which  tell 
of  his  being  found  with  his  old  grey  coat  off 
and  laid  across  his  knee,  he  bending  to  the 
mending  of  it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  tales 
of  his  readiness  to  endure  hardship,  of  the 
plainness  of  his  diet,  and  his  cheerfulness  in 
discomfort.  Tales,  too,  of  a  generosity  which 
endeared  him  to  the  people,  especially  that 
immortalised  by  Schiller,  which  depicts  him 
giving  his  horse  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  in  open  rebellion  with  Rome,  to  a  poor 
priest  who  was  unable  to  ford  the  stream  on 
his  errand  which  carried  the  Holy  Host  to  a 
dying   peasant.      What    matter    to    Rudolph 
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that  he  had  to  walk:  what  matter  that  he 
refused  his  own  horse  when  the  man  next  day- 
returned  it,  saying,  "  Take  it,  friend,  for  thou 
hast  perhaps  too  much  of  walking.  Give 
thy  legs  a  rest."  What  matter  all  this,  for 
Rudolph  was  more  glad  to  feed  an  impulse 
than  to  ford  a  stream,  and  the  self-same  priest, 
when  Rudolph  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  loudest  in  praise  of  the  new  king  as  he 
recounted  this  tale  of  a  courtesy  which  was 
kingly. 

But  all  this  time  the  eyes  of  Rome  were 
on  him.  The  Vatican  noted  the  man's  energy; 
his  enterprise,  his  dependability.  Such  men 
were  rare  in  Germany  then.  Like  men  of 
real  worth,  the  Pope  was  more  attracted  than 
umbraged  by  Rudolph's  manner,  which  was 
too  dignified  for  toadying  and  too  manly  for 
servility.  At  a  time  when  every  prince  in 
Christendom  who  wanted  anything  of  the 
Papacy  was  cringing  to  the  Pope,  it  was  a 
relief  to  find  a  man  of  Rudolph's  independ- 
ence. And  this  was  exactly  the  man  which 
Rome  as  well  as  Germany  wanted. 

The  Popes,  in  fact,  had  been  hoist  with  their 
own  petard:  apprehensive  of  Germany's  power, 
they  had  intrigued  to  weaken  her  ;  had  incited 
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the  princes  to  rebellion,  and  placed  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  nationality,  independ- 
ence, and  progress.  And  now  they  were 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  Chaos  was  every- 
where. If  there  was  to  be  any  vitality  in  the 
Christian  faith  upon  which  the  Papal  power 
depended,  it  must  be  by  authority  and  law 
and  order ;  and  if  the  Pope  was  unable  to 
secure  that,  armed  as  he  was  with  a  wide- 
spreading  machinery  of  prelates  and  priests,  it 
must  be  accomplished  by  some  secular  arm, 
masterful  and  immediate.  Rome  had  lost  a 
strong  enemy  in  the  death  of  Frederick 
II.,  and  the  endeavour  to  augment  authority 
by  weakening  Germany  with  foreign  rulers 
had  by  no  means  strengthened  the  Papacy. 
Richard  of  England  had  done  as  little  as 
William  of  Holland  ;  and  Alfonso  of  Castile 
preferred  to  watch  the  stars  from  the  turrets  of 
Toledo   to   wielding  the   orb  of  the  Caesars.^ 

^  On  the  death  in  1254  of  Conrad  IV.,  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
one  of  the  seven  Electors,  exhorted  his  brethren  during  the 
Interregnum  to  elect  some  one  rich  enough  to  support  the 
dignity,  and  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of  the  Electors. 
Consequently,  Richard  Plantagenet,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
and  of  Frederick  II.'s  wife,  was  chosen,  at  first  receiving  three, 
finally  four  votes.  The  remaining  three  voters,  dissatisfied 
with  the  offered  bribe,  elected  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Castile. 
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These  were  the  days  of  the  Interregnum, 
when  no  one  would  rule,  and  none  would  be 
ruled.^ 

Strange  coincidence,  there  had  likewise  been 
interregnum  at  Rome,  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
being  unoccupied  from  the  death  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.  to  the  election  of  Gregory  X. 
Gregory  on  obtaining  power  was  face  to  face 
with  an  evil  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  that 
was  the  falling-off  of  Papal  supplies.  The 
lucrative  Church  lands,  which  at  one  time 
comprised  more  than  half  of  Germany,  were 
devastated  by  intestine  warfare.  The  nobles, 
lawless  first,  and  then  irreligious,  filched  the 
Church  of  her  dues,  and  Gregory  was  not 
long  in  realising  that  a  firm  hand  was  needed, 
and  that  Rudolph  was  the  man. 

It  is  a  paradox  to  note  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Pope  was  forcing  Rudolph  on 

Richard  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but,  despite  his  in- 
tense anxiety  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  the  money  lavished  for 
that  purpose,  remained  little  in  his  kingdom,  and  attempted 
less  for  its  benefit.  Alfonso,  who  was  more  of  an  astronomer 
than  a  politician,  never  entered  Germany. 

1  "  The  Interregnum  is  by  some  reckoned  as  the  two  years 
before  Richard's  election  ;  by  others  as  the  whole  period  from 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  or  that  of  his  son  Conrad  IV.,  till 
Rudolph's  accession  in  1273." — Bryce.  This  would  make  the 
Interregnum  a  period  of  close  on  twenty  years. 
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the  Electors,  Rudolph  was  carrying  on  war  to 
the  death  with  one  of  the  Pope's  own  bishops. 
The  Hapsburger  was  actually  besieging  Bile 
in  the  hope  of  wringing  something  out  of  its 
bishop  when  a  herald  rode  into  the  camp,  and 
announced  that  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  had 
elected  him  to  the  throne.  Three  days  pre- 
viously he  had  learnt  in  like  manner  that  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  Canton  of  Schwiz  by 
the  death  of  a  kinsman  of  the  Lauffenburg 
branch  of  the  Hapsburgs,  certainly  a  week  of 
good  fortune !  So  he  struck  his  tents,  left  the 
Bishop  to  his  see,  and  proceeded  post-haste 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  crowned.^ 

^  "  Zu  Aachen  in  seiner  Kaiserpracht 

Im  alterthiimlichen  Saale, 
Sass  Konig  Rudolphs  heilige  Macht 

Beim  festHchen  Kronungsmahle. 
Die  Speisen  trug  der  Pfalzgraf  des  Rheins, 
Es  schenkte  der  Bohme  des  perlenden  Weins, 

Und  alle  die  Wahler,  die  sieben, 
Wie  der  Sterne  Chor  um  die  Sonne  sich  stellt, 
Umstanden  geschaftig  den  Herrscher  der  Welt, 

Die  Wiirde  des  Amtes  zu  iiben." 

— Schiller's  ballad,  Der  Graf  von  Habsburg. 

The  poet  acknowledges  the  license  which  he  takes  in 
making  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  present.  It  was,  in  fact, 
mainly  because  Ottocar  refused  to  appear  or  to  do  homage 
that  Rudolph  marched  against  him,  and  finally  possessed  him- 
self of  Austria  and  various  other  of  his  territories. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RUDOLPH   OF   HAPSBURG   AS   KING 

We  have  seen  what  Rudolph  was  as  a  simple 
Count — brave,  determined,  unassuming,  prac- 
tical— in  many  ways  fulfilling  Aristotle's  de- 
finition of  the  high-minded  or  high-souled 
gentleman  ;  a  man  courteous  to  his  inferiors, 
but  to  those  above  him  lofty  and  self-contained 
in  an  age  when  men  cringed  to  power  as  now 
men  pander  to  wealth.  In  estimating  the 
character  of  the  man  it  is  much  to  the  purpose 
to  consider  whether  he  was  similar  or  altered 
by  his  elevation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  Rudolph 
the  king  is  that  of  Rudolph  the  count,  only 
with  that  larger  power  which  gave  it  more 
effect.  Instead  of  putting  down  a  robber 
baron  here  and  there,  his  larger  resources 
ridded  Thuringia  alone  of  twenty-nine  rascally 
nobles,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed  for 
brigandage,  and  sixty-nine  strongholds  which 
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were  nests  of  crime  were  razed  to  the 
ground. 

His  godfather,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
had  given  him  more  than  his  friendship,  he 
had  bequeathed  him  an  example.^  This 
doubtless  influenced  him  largely  in  reviving 
the  system  of  judicial  procedure  and  police 
inaugurated  by  Frederick.  But  it  was  not 
only  by  the  successes  of  Frederick,  but  by  his 
mistakes,  that  Rudolph  profited.  His  astute 
mind  could  not  fail  to  realise  all  the  utter 
misery  which  accrued  to  Germany  by  those 
ceaseless  Italian  expeditions  whereby  Frederick 
wasted  his  fair  name  and  opportunities,  no  less 
than  many  a  rich  province,  and  so,  as  we  have 
said,  not  even  the  crown  which  awaited  him 
beyond  the  Alps  could  decoy  Rudolph  from 
his  more  practical  bent. 

And     so    Rudolph     stayed     in     Germany, 

1  Frederick  II.  was  personally  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
emperors.  He  was  so  highly  gifted  that  men  called  him  "  The 
W^onder  of  the  World."  He  knew  many  languages,  was  a  man 
of  science  and  a  poet,  and  had  ideas  of  government  far  beyond 
those  of  his  own  day.  If  he  had  lived  in  happier  times  he 
would  have  profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  history.  As  it 
was,  he  did  very  little  of  lasting  importance.  His  great  powers 
were  wasted  in  a  long  struggle  with  the  Lombard  cities  and 
with  the  Papacy,  which,  although  at  first  friendly  to  him,  soon 
saw  in  him  its  most  deadly  enemy. — See  Sime's  Germany^ 
revised  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
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purging  it  of  its  bandit  bands,  restoring  order 
and  administrating  justice  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  an  age  which  was  absolutely- 
enervated  with  anarchy.  Unlike  many  of  his 
predecessors,  he  was  not  the  man  to  kick  down 
the  ladder  by  which  he  had  ascended  ;  and, 
bitterly  as  he  had  opposed  the  Papacy  during 
the  days  of  his  old  master,  he  lived  on  fairly 
good  terms  with  the  Pope,  thereby  giving  his 
country  a  chance  to  recover  itself 

And  that  he  was  able  so  to  live  is  no 
slight  proof  of  his  temperance  and  wisdom, 
for  you  must  remember  that  he  was  still 
stoutly  asserting  the  claims  of  the  German 
sovereigns  to  be  Roman  emperors  and  kings, 
whether  or  no  they  had  obtained  the  sanction 
and  crowning  of  the  Pope.  In  the  beautiful 
old  seal,  an  illustration  of  which  I  give  by 
the  courtesy  of  Herren  Sauerlander  of  Aarau, 
you  will  note  that  Rudolph  calls  himself 
"  RuDOLFUS  Dei  Gracia  Romanorum  Rex 
SEMPER  Augustus,"  and  this  seal  on  the  very 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  must  have 
been  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull — that  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  Augustus,  forsooth !  from  a  man 
who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Rome   for    his    crowning,    and    asserted    his 


YE   ANCIENT  SEAL   OF   RUDOLPH,   COUNT  AND    KING. 
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precedence,  crown  or  no  crown. ^     To  under- 
stand the  position  one  must  turn  back. 

In  the  year  800  Charlemagne  being  then 
in  Rome  was  voluntarily  wreathed  with  the 
laurels  of  the  Caesars,  hitherto  worn  by  the 
deposed  Byzantine  Emperor  Constantine,  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  There  were  no  conditions 
attached  to  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Pontiff.  You  may  suppose  that  it  sprang 
from  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of  a 
mighty  monarch,  or  surmise  that  spiritual 
Rome  considered  itself  incomplete  without 
some  strong  chieftain  to  further  its  temporal 
interests.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  imperial  title 
accompanied  the  choice  of  the  electors,  Rome 
for  many  years  controlling  that  choice  and 
vetoing  such  candidates  as  it  considered  un- 
suitable. Hence  it  is  a  notable  fact  in  estimat- 
ing Rudolph's  character,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  ambition  and  his  cupidity,  he  was  true  to 
the  policy  of  Frederick  during  the  lifetime  of 

1  "  From  the  eleventh  century  till  the  sixteenth  the  invariable 
practice  was  for  the  monarch  to  be  called  '  Romanorum  rex 
semper  Augustus,'  till  his  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  ; 
after  it,  'Romanorum  Imperator  semper  Augustus'"  (Bryce's 
Appendix  to  Holy  Roman  Empire).  You  will  notice  the  small 
r  to  "  rex"  and  the  capital  employed  for  " Imperator,"  which  is 
much  what  men  thought  in  the  mediaeval  ages  of  the  titles,  the 
latter  being  held  as  something  semi-Divine. 

a 
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that  monarch,  and  to  the  last  determinedly  with- 
stood the  popes  in  their  claim  to  withhold  the 
imperial  dignity  at  will,  or  to  interfere  in 
Germany's  elections  of  its  own  sovereigns. 

His  contempt  for  Rome,  as  well  as  his 
own  political  foresight,  was  proved  by  his 
determination  not  to  repair  to  Rome  for  the 
imperial  crowning,  nor  in  any  way  to  assert 
his  position  as  King  of  Italy  and  Roman 
Emperor,  preferring  rather  to  consolidate  his 
position  at  home  and  to  add  to  his  patrimony, 
so  as  to  make  his  family  a  power  equal  to  the 
animosities  of  the  Vatican.^ 

Had  Rudolph  been  a  small-minded  man 
the  empty  glories  of  empire  and  that  shadowy 
crown  which,  like  an  oversized  diadem,  had 
effaced  the  sovereignty  of  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, would  have  lured  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  He  would  have  wasted  his  life 
in  the  maelstrom  of  Italian  antagonism ;  he 
would  have  left  his  own  kingdom  a  still 
further  prey  to  the  anarchy  which  had  been 
begotten  of  the  Interregnum,  and  would  have 
lost  that  one  golden  chance  which  comes  but 

^  A  notable  saying  of  Rudolph's  was  :  "  Rome  is  like  the 
lion's  den  in  the  fable — one  may  see  the  footsteps  of  many 
who  have  gone  there,  but  of  none  who  have  come  back." 
— Municipal  Records ,  Berne, 
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once  in  the  lifetime  of  a  small  baronial  family, 
of  so  enriching  itself  and  augmenting  its 
territorial  influence,  that  ever  after,  whether 
imperial  or  no,  it  is  always  a  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1338 — more  than 
half  a  century  after  Rudolph's  death — that 
Germany  officially  repudiated  the  Papal  claim. 
The  electors  of  the  empire  formally  declared 
that  the  imperial  dignity  was  derived  from 
God  alone,  and  that  it  was  by  their  choice 
that  the  sovereign  obtained  his  right  to  the 
title  of  King  and  Emperor.  Consequently  no 
approval  or  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  was  necessary.  A  Diet  held  at  Frank- 
fort in  the  same  year  confirmed  this  declara- 
tion,^ but  the  time  was  not  ripe  in  Rudolph's 
reign  for  such  a  Diet.  Three  out  of  the 
seven  members  were  archbishops,  and  the 
Pope  could  depose  prelates  as  well  as  princes. 

The  Records  concerning  Rudolph's  election 
tell  us  nothing  concerning  those  promises 
and  yieldings  whereby  so  many  previous  and 
subsequent  candidates  accepted  the  purple 
at  the  cost  of  dignity  and  honour.  The 
electors,  both  the  four  princes  and  the  three 
priests,  had  something  worth  giving,  and  they 

^  See  Index  of  Dates ,  a.d.  1338. 
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knew  its  worth.  They  had  their  own  nest 
to  feather,  and  they  feathered  it.  Not  a 
candidate  obtained  their  countenance  but  he 
left  behind  as  much  as  he  obtained.  Privi- 
leges promised  to  one  elector  or  the  other. 
No  questions  asked  about  previous  purloin- 
ings  of  crown  perquisites.  The  unfortunate 
candidate,  unless  he  promised,  was  nowhere, 
and  the  empire  at  a  time  when  it  needed  the 
very  strongest  of  rulers,  there  being  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  within,  and  Rome  ever 
without  at  the  gates,  was  practically  sold.  At 
a  time,  too,  when  the  ruler  needed  to  be  in 
every  sense  superior  and  unfettered,  it  was  the 
object  and  interest  of  the  electors  to  choose  a 
man  weak  enough  to  yield  and  feeble  enough 
to  fawn.  Thus  the  titular  head  of  the  empire, 
although  nominally  a  personage  of  the  first  im- 
portance, became  in  many  instances  a  puppet, 
shorn  of  independence,  and  perpetually  harassed 
by  poverty  and  the  subservience  which  is  its 
logical  sequence.  That  the  records  are  in 
Rudolph's  favour  is  a  fact  which  no  just 
historian  should  overlook. 

There  is  merit  also  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  Swiss.  Previous  to  his  election  he  had 
strained   every   nerve   to  wrest   independence 
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from  the  Cantons  and  to  consolidate  not  only 
his  own  patrimony  but  his  own  power.  A 
small-minded  man  would  have  utilised  the 
larger  opportunities  of  empire  for  a  larger 
determination  of  this  purpose  ;  but  Rudolph, 
separating  the  King  from  the  private  land- 
owner, ratified  the  charters  of  his  predecessors, 
whereby,  in  many  instances,  Switzerland  was 
the  richer  in  independence.  It  was  only 
after  the  Emperor's  death  that  his  descendants, 
Leopold  I.  and  Leopold  IIL,  rushed  to  their 
own  destruction  by  a  lack  of  that  sagacious 
political  foresight  which  restrained  their 
ancestor,  less  as  a  matter  of  principle  than 
as  a  question  of  expedience. 

And  it  was  not  as  if  he  had  thrown  the 
dust  of  Switzerland  from  his  feet  on  ascending 
the  throne.  Not  by  any  means  ;  for  he  was 
devoted  to  Aargau,  and  held  sumptuous 
Court  at  Lenzburg  Castle,  which  magnificent 
relic  of  the  past  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  the  Hapsburgs  that,  later  on,  we 
must  return  to  the  subject.  Its  recent  res- 
toration by  Mr.  A.  E.  Jessup,  its  owner, 
leaves  not  only  Switzerland  but  all  educated 
men  his  debtors,  for  there  are  few  men  with 
the  instinct  that  could  afford  the  outlay,  and 
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fewer  still,  even  if  possessed  of  the  means, 
who  have  the  art  and  the  intelligence. 

You  need  not  think  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  Rudolph's  failings,  or  of  anything  which 
has  been  urged  against  him.  Let  us  take 
these  charges  and  examine  them. 

First  of  all,  his  cupidity.  That,  no  one 
can  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
just  historian  to  extenuate  his  treatment  of 
Anna  von  Kyburg,  Countess  in  her  own 
right,  and  heiress  of  Lenzburg  Castle.  His 
treatment  of  this  unbefriended  girl  merits 
a  chapter  to  itself,  and  shall  be  duly  dealt 
with.  But  with  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point,  and  concerning  numberless  other  in- 
stances which  prove  Rudolph  to  be  one  of 
the  most  grasping  of  landgrabbers,  there  is 
still  something  that  might  be  urged  by  the 
just  and  unbiased  critic.  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  robbery  was  rampant.  He  might 
easily  have  joined  the  corps  of  nobles  who, 
by  their  numbers  and  position,  had  gone 
far  towards  making  brigandage  fashionable. 
But  he  was  too  much  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man to  stoop  to  vulgar  butchery  and  ter- 
rorism. Yet  he  was  not  above  enriching 
himself    and     his    race    whenever    he    could 
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find  plausible  pretext,  and  the  pretext  in 
the  instances  of  the  two  most  prominent 
charges  made  against  him — namely,  Austria 
and  Lucerne — have  been  utterly  ignored  in 
every  record  which  has  mentioned  them. 
This  seems  scarcely  fair,  neither  is  it  critical. 
In  the  case  of  Austria,  Styria,  Corinthia,  and 
Carniola,  which  Rudolph  has  been  accused 
of  seizing  from  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
giving  to  his  family,  there  is  much  which 
can  successfully  be  urged.  Ottocar,  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  one  of  the  electors  and 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  himself 
chosen  for  the  German  throne.  He  was 
an  irritable,  harsh,  and  despotic  autocrat ; 
his  people  groaned  beneath  his  rule.  When 
Rudolph  was  elected,  Ottocar  refused  to  re- 
cognise him,  and  was  three  times  summoned 
to  do  homage  for  his  lands,  the  usual  pro- 
ceeding and  quite  a  matter  of  form.  This 
the  King  refused  to  do.  Whereupon  Rudolph, 
three  years  after  his  succession,  marched 
against  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  the  campaign  and  of  the  right  which  lay, 
as  was  felt,  with  the  Emperor,  all  the  German 
princes  marched  against  Bohemia.  Then 
King   Ottocar,  being   but   a   craven   autocrat, 
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came  and  did  homage  for  Bohemia,  and 
voluntarily  resigned  Austria  and  the  rest. 
Thinking  the  matter  was  well  over,  the 
princes  returned  to  their  own  lands,  whereupon 
the  perfidious  Ottocar  recommenced  the  war 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  Emperor  off  his 
guard.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  a 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Marchfield,  when 
Rudolph  routed  the  Bohemians,  and  Ottocar 
was  slain. 

The  question  asked  is,  Why  not  render  to 
the  empire  the  states  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  arms  and  blood  and  treasuries  of  the 
empire?  To  which  one  responds  that  the 
electors  acquiesced  in  the  matter,  and  they 
doubtless  did  so  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  finding  money  to  support  the  throne. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  matter  of 
the  Emperor's  ways  and  means.  During  the 
Interregnum  most  of  the  crown  property  had 
disappeared,  and  to  such  an  extent  had  the 
imperial  revenues  declined,  that,  like  the  Irish 
episcopate  after  Gladstone  disestablished  their 
Church,  it  was  impossible  to  nominate  to 
the  office  unless  a  man  were  possessed  of 
private  means.  In  fact  the  German  bishops 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Irish,  for  a  contem- 
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poraneous  chronicler  records  "  that  many 
prelates  were  better  off  than  the  Emperor." 
When  Rudolph  wished  the  electors  to  make 
his  son  Albert  King  of  the  Romans,  so  as  to 
secure  his  succession  to  the  crown,  the  electors 
replied  that  the  public  revenue  which  with 
difficulty  supported  one  sovereign  could  much 
less  maintain  two  at  the  same  time.-^ 

The  Rhenish  electors  had  seized  the  tolls 
of  the  Rhine  which  had  previously,  together 
with  many  splendid  properties  along  the  river 
banks,  been  crown  perquisites,  and  in  many 
other  directions  the  seven  electors  had  mulcted 
the  crown  as  the  price  of  an  election,  and  in 
most  cases  the  candidate  preferred  half  a  loaf 
to  no  bread.  But  Rudolph  was  not  that  sort 
of  a  man,  and  if  he  could  not  get  it  from 
Peter  he  claimed  it  from  Paul ;  and  I  must 
say  for  Paul  that  he  usually  put  himself  in 
the  wrong  in  some  way  or  another,  which 
facilitated  Rudolph  in  placing  himself  in  the 
right.  Later  on  things  were  no  whit  better. 
Charles  V.'s  minister,  Granvella,  affirmed  that 
**the  Emperor  has  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity,  not  a  hazelout's  worth  of  profit  from 
the  empire,"  and  the  Diet  which  he  addressed 

^  Romische  Kayser^  Chron.  Hirsang. 
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could  not  deny  the  statement.  Another 
secretary,  Patritius/  who  served  Frederick 
III.,  said  that  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
scarcely  covered  the  expenses  of  its  ambassa- 
dors, and  numbers  of  other  instances  could 
be  given  to  prove  that  the  Germans  were 
very  glad  of  such  added  dignity  which  they 
could  get  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  showed  no  alacrity  in  paying  for  it.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Emperor 
wished  to  place  himself  in  an  independent 
position,  and  to  provide  for  his  sons  so  that 
they  should  never  be  the  puppets  of  priests 
or  the  parasites  of  princes  ?  If  the  wish  to 
provide  for  one's  children  be  a  crime,  it  is  a 
prevalent  misdemeanour  in  every  age  since 
Adam,  and  scarcely  a  house  of  distinction 
can  stand  too  close  a  scrutiny  on  this  score. 
In  the  case  of  Lucerne,  the  facts  are  as 
follows.  Rudolph,  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
purchased,  for  two  thousand  marks  in  silver, 
the  city  of  Lucerne  and  outlying  lands,  from 
the  Abbot  of  Murbach,  an  ancient  institution 
situated  on  the  Rhine.  For  many  years  the 
Hapsburg  family  had  been  associated  with 
the  Abbey.     The  Abbey  possessed  much  land 

'  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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and  property,  some  of  it  situated  at  consider- 
able distance.  These  lands  were  managed 
for  the  Abbot  by  stewards,  who  had  the 
power  of  administering  justice,  and  exercised 
a  position  of  vicarious  lordship.  The  Haps- 
burgs  held  the  stewardship  of  Murbach,  and 
naturally  Rudolph  was  the  first  to  hear  of 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Abbot  Berch- 
told ;  he  was,  in  fact,  first  in  the  field,  and 
relieved  the  Abbot  by  buying  Lucerne  and 
giving  him,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  price, 
a  few  villages  in  Alsace.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  furious  outcry,  some  Swiss  historians 
asserting  that  the  Abbot  had  covenanted  never 
to  part  with  the  Abbey  lands  ;  but  this  is  all 
very  well.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  wishes 
to  part  with  anything  he  values  ;  but  occasions 
sometimes  arise,  and  so  it  was  with  Abbot 
Berchtold.  If  Rudolph  had  not  bought,  some 
one  else  would.     Cest  tout  I 

So  much  for  Rudolph's  character.  In  my 
humble  way  I  have  dwelt  on  each  point  for 
and  against  him  as  an  ordinary  provincial 
peer  and  as  the  leader  of  an  empire  which 
was  nominally  at  the  head  of  Christendom. 
He  did  many  mean  deeds ;  he  performed 
many  kind   actions.      *'He   makes   no  friend 
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who  never  made  a  foe  ; "  ^  there  never  yet  was 
worth  in  a  man  that  did  not  raise  its  host 
of  detractors  as  the  onward  chariot  leaves  its 
trail  of  dust,  and  true  greatness  is  more  shown 
by  the  ignoring  of  such  than  by  the  wasting 
of  time  in  the  wiping  away  of  calumnies 
which  more  besmirch  the  slanderer  than  the 
slandered.  It  is  no  one's  object  to  spread  ill- 
fame  except  the  lovers  of  evil ;  whereas  the 
good  which  a  man  does  will  obtain  the  more 
voluminous  voices,  not  only  of  those  that  are 
benefited,  but  of  the  many  who  estimate  worth. 
Wandering  alone  through  the  silences  of 
these  woods,  contemplative  amid  the  impene- 
trable pine-lands  which  reared  his  race,  it  is 
good  to  people  things  as  they  were,  casting 
aside  all  the  prejudices  and  customs  born  of 
utterly  different  days.  From  these  solitudes 
passed  a  man  who  by  his  own  ability  came 
to  a  throne  through  no  acts  of  violence,  re- 
tained it  by  no  act  of  wrong,  bequeathed  it 
through  no  act  of  corruption,  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  race  which,  inheriting  some 
of  his  strength,  will  never  yet  be  equalled  for 
the  splendours  of  its  suzerainties,  or  the  term 
of  years  wherein  it  clung  to  place  and  power. 

^  Tennyson's  *'  Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE   ANNEXATION   OF   ANNA 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  that  young  girl — 
flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  fragile,  so  young,  so 
inexperienced — among  the  robust  surroundings 
of  old-world  Lenzburg.  She,  the  heiress, 
the  Countess  Anna  of  Kyburg,  descendant 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
representative  of  the  Kyburgs.  She  had 
Lenzburg  for  her  inheritance,  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Reuss  and  the  Aare,  to  say 
nothing  of  distant  Lorraine,  all  of  which  had 
come  to  her,  his  sole  child,  by  the  early  death 
of  Count  Hartman  V.  of  Kyburg.  As  told 
more  fully  in  chapter  xviii.  (p.  183),  Lenz- 
burg Castle  had  been  left  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa  to  his  son  Otto,  subsequently 
known  as  Count  of  Lenzburg,  and  his  great- 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  of  Burgundy,  brought 
Lenzburg  Castle  with  her  on  her  marriage 
with  Hartman,  the  Countess  Anna  being  the 

sole  surviving  child. 
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Count  Hartman  died  in  the  year  1263, 
when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  forty- five 
years  of  age,  ten  years  before  his  succession 
to  the  German  throne.  The  young  heiress 
and  her  possessions  were  naturally  of  intense 
interest  throughout  Germany ;  especially  so 
in  those  warlike  days  was  the  old  impregnable 
castle. 

There  was  not  a  noble  in  the  land  who 
would  not  have  envied  the  great  heiress  and 
coveted  her  splendid  inheritance ;  for  the 
castle  alone  would  give  any  family,  however 
great,  an  added  importance  in  the  country. 
None  had  more  cause  for  envy  than  Rudolph. 
He  considered  himself  more  of  a  Lenzburg 
than  was  Anna ;  for  the  girl  possessed  the 
citadel  not  by  blood  but  by  the  gift  of  the 
last  count  to  his  sovereign.  Moreover,  to 
no  noble  would  the  castle  and  its  pos- 
sessions be  of  such  use  as  to  the  Haps- 
burgs ;  for  their  lands  were  all  around  those 
of  the  heiress,  and  their  castle  above  Schinz- 
nach  was  too  small  for  their  growing  importance 
and  could  in  no  way  boast  of  the  strategical 
advantages  of  Lenzburg,  which  is  altogether  a 
kingly  place,  and  as  such  had  been  used  by 
emperors,  both  Frederick  I.  and  Frederick  II. 
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Whereupon  Rudolph  lost  no  time  in  man- 
oeuvring for  the  guardianship  of  Anna,  and 
in  1263,  the  very  year  of  her  heiress-ship, 
he  obtained  it. 

One  would  infinitely  prefer  not  to  write 
this  chapter.  Historical  accuracy  demands 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  ;  it  constitutes 
a  stain  upon  the  character  of  Rudolph 
which  indelibly  sullies  his  name.  He  first 
of  all  used  his  influence  over  this  unguarded 
girl  to  make  her  sign  a  deed  disposing 
of  the  castle  to  him,  together  with  those 
lands  between  the  Aare  and  the  Reuss 
which,  in  any  possession  other  than  his  own, 
were  an  eyesore  to  him  from  his  castle  of 
Hapsburg.  Doubtless  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  married  the  girl  himself  and 
so  have  avoided  all  trouble ;  but  as  he  was 
already  married,  this  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  scarcely  practicable.  His  next 
idea  lay  in  utilising  an  unmarried  cousin, 
whose  neediness  and  family  ambition  rendered 
him  a  plausible  tool.  He  made  overtures  to  a 
member  of  the  junior  branch  of  his  family,  his 
first-cousin,  Count  Eberhart  of  Hapsburg- 
Lauffenburg.  By  an  arrangement  made 
between  these  two  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
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latter  would  give  Rudolph  a  sum  of  money, 
and  further  confirm  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
Anna's  estate  to  her  guardian,  he  on  his  part 
in  his  capacity  as  guardian  would  give  his 
consent  to  a  marriage  between  his  ward  and 
Eberhart.  The  count  naturally  demurred  at 
these  excessive  terms ;  he  was  to  marry  a 
great  heiress,  because  she  was  an  heiress, 
and  yet,  as  the  price,  to  find  her  stripped  of 
most  whereof  she  was  possessed. 

**  Well,  take  it  or  leave  it,"  said  Rudolph, 
with  a  shrug.  **You  won't  do  better  else- 
where." Which  was  perfectly  true.  This 
partial  heiress  was  a  better  match  than 
Eberhart  seemed  likely  to  make  with  any 
other  available  maiden,  and  so  he  married 
Anna,  and  the  hapless  girl's  grand  old  heri- 
tage, the  castle  itself,  and  all  the  lands  lying 
between  the  rivers  Aare  and  Reuss,  passed 
out  of  her  hands  for  the  very  inadequate  sum 
of  14,000  marks  in  silver. 

But  the  gods  were  down  on  these  two 
villainous  cousins.  The  very  lands  thus  ac- 
quired were  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Rudolph's  son,  the  Emperor  Albert ;  and 
Sempach,  part  of  the  gains,  was  the  scene  of 
the  annihilation   of  the  Hapsburg's  Swiss  in- 
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fluence.  It  was  not  long  before  Rudolph, 
having  possessed  himself  of  all  he  could  by 
traffic,  wrenched  the  remainder  of  the  Lenz- 
burg  patrimony  from  Anna  and  her  husband, 
including  the  important  province  of  Lorraine. 
So,  in  the  end,  Eberhart  gained  little  by  his 
base  perfidy  to  the  woman  he  swore  to 
shelter. 

One  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  new  possession  to  the  Hapsburgs,  or 
the  influential  part  it  played  in  the  after- 
fortunes  of  the  family.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  Count  before  he  was  Kaiser,  and  it  needs 
few  words  to  emphasise  how  much  this  strong 
castle,  its  impregnable  position,  its  large 
capacity  for  containing  men-at-arms,  and  the 
sumptuous  entertainments  given  therein  by 
Rudolph  must  have  influenced  the  Electoral 
Diet  assembled  at  Frankfort  in  their  choice 
of  a  man  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

So  great  was  this  heritage  that,  even  after 
its  new  lord  became  Emperor,  he  returned 
to  the  schloss,  and  there  gave  a  series  of 
magnificent  entertainments ;  and  in  wandering 
round  the  olden  edifice — as  of  a  certainty  you 
will  whilst  undergoing  your  cure  at  Schinz- 
nach — you  will  find  it  no  impossible  pleasure 
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to  repeople  those  scenes  in  imagery  with  the 
pageants  of  the  past. 

Count  Eberhart  of  Hapsburg-Lauffenburg 
was  not  the  only  cousin  of  the  junior  branch 
whom  the  Emperor  ill-treated.  If  assertion 
is  to  be  believed  we  have  a  Hapsburg  in 
our  own  peerage  owing  to  the  persecutions 
experienced  by  Jeffery,  which  occasioned  that 
Count  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Henry  III., 
where  his  Majesty  made  him  welcome.  The 
surname,  Feilding,  was  assumed  on  account 
of  a  claim  to  Rheinfelden  in  Germany.  This 
debatable  branch  produced  the  immortal  author 
of  Tom  Jones.  The  present  Lord  Den- 
bigh, who  is  ninth  earl,  was  a  lord-in-waiting 
to  the  late  Queen,  as  he  also  is  to  King 
Edward,  who,  in  1901,  stood  sponsor  for  a 
daughter  rejoicing  in  the  beautiful  old  Spanish 
name  of  Dolores. 

This  question  apart,  one  cannot  understand 
how  the  Lords  Denbigh  can  lay  claim  to  the 
double-headed  eagle  which  for  many  years 
figured  as  a  badge  appended  to  their  pedigree. 
The  double-headed  eagle  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  the  personal  badge  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  any  more  than  it  has  been  or  is 
that    of    the    Hohenzollerns,    although     King 
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William  of  Prussia  coveted  the  badge  which 
had  been  Germany's  sign  for  centuries  on 
being  elected  Emperor ;  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  continued  its  use  as  Emperor  of 
Austria  when  in  1804  he  exchanged  the  title 
of  Germany  for  that  of  Austria. 

The  origin  of  the  double-headed  eagle  is 
peculiar,  and  Europeans  had  to  go  to  the 
East  for  the  idea.  When  his  empire  was 
getting  a  trifle  too  warm  for  Conrad  III., 
father  of  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  and  the 
papal  power  found  him  in  the  way,  the  Pope 
ordered  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  con- 
sequently was  one  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
that  sought  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Instead  of  that  they  mostly  found  disease, 
famine,  or  the  sword,  and  such  of  them  as 
returned  had  only  the  double-headed  eagle 
for  all  their  travail.  Conrad  had  observed 
the  badge  on  the  banners  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  typical  of  that  great  monarch's 
empire  east  and  west;  and,  remembering 
his  own  German  kaisership  and  that  other 
ultra-Alpine  dominion  which,  through  Charle- 
magne, the  emperors  had  inherited  from  the 
Caesars,  he  purloined  and  adopted  the  symbol. 

A  wit,  in  allusion  to  the  perpetual  variance 
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which  existed  between  Conrad's  two  empires 
(he  found  them  in  chaos  on  his  return),  re- 
marked :  *'  No  wonder,  when  his  eagles  are 
facing  both  ways." 

Conrad,  who  discovered  the  bird,  was  not 
a  Hapsburg  but  a  Hohenstaufen  ;  so  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  Hapsburg  appendage, 
but  one  taken  over  with  the  empire  by 
Rudolph  and  his  successors.  The  Lauffen- 
burg  branch  was  founded  by  his  uncle  and 
namesake,  a  brother  of*  his  father,  so  that 
the  Rheinfeldens  or  Feildens,  who  claim 
through  this  junior  or  Lauffenburg  branch 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  had  parted  company  with 
the  parent  stem  before  ever  the  senior  branch 
was  elevated  to  imperial  rank. 
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HAPSBURG   CASTLE   FROM   INSIDE. 

(The  staircase  of  the  old  Tower,  1020,  is  so  dark  that  it  required  an  exposure  of  two  hours 
to  obtain  this,  the  only  photograph  of  the  above  historic  interior.) 

Ilford  Rapid  isochrom plate.     Goerz  len<;  and  screen. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   DISINHERITED    HAPSBURG 

On  a  great  crag,  which,  south-west  from  the 
castle,  overlooks  the  river  and  the  old  hamlet 
of  Schinznach,  a  great  beetling  crag  preci- 
pitous above  the  pines,  sat  a  young  man 
and  moodily  surveyed  the  scene.  To  him 
the  sunbeams  brought  no  brightness,  nor  the 
goodly  lands  which  lay  beneath  his  feet  any 
joyance  whatever,  for  all  these  lands  by 
right  were  his,  and  yet  here  he  sat,  penniless 
and  dispossessed.  This  was  John,  titular  Duke 
of  Austria,  and  Count  of  Hapsburg. 

His  father  had  been  the  eldest  son  of  an 
Emperor,  and  what  was  he  ?  For  years  a 
fugitive,  and  now,  by  scant  courtesy,  and  the 
generosity  which  throws  a  bone  to  a  dog, 
he  was  permitted  to  dwell  amid  the  menials 
at  the  house  of  his  fathers  —  above  the 
servants,  it  is  true,  but  of  less  account  than 
the  minnesingers  and  troubadours  whose  gay 
strains  he  could  neither  silence  nor  share. 
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Whence  he  was  little  at  the  castle,  taking 
his  pleasure  in  moody  ramblings  abroad, 
caring  little  indeed  for  the  chase,  although 
goodly  were  the  deer  which  abounded  amid 
all  those  grim  woods  and  mountains. 

He  was  a  tall,  fair  man,  this  John  of 
Hapsburg,  with  the  long  lower  lip  and  over- 
hanging jaw  which  still  distinguishes  his 
race.  He  possessed,  too,  more  than  his  share 
of  the  grasping  disposition  of  his  house,  to 
whom  there  was  no  success  such  as  that  of 
acquisition,  and  to  lose  was  death. 

The  grandson  of  the  great  Rudolph  who, 
from  the  ownership  of  these  lands,  had  been 
called  upon  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  his  life,  which  had  opened  so  pro- 
pitiously as  the  eldest  son  of  the  heir,  seemed 
doomed  to  pass  away  in  obscurity  and  aim- 
less exile. ^  He  had  felt  to  the  full  the 
bitterness  of  seeing  his  father  die,  and  his 
uncle   Albert    seizing    upon    the    possessions 

1  "  Rudolph's  son,  Albert,  was  the  second  son.  The  eldest 
had  died  early,  leaving  an  infant  son,  John.  Albert  laid  his 
grasp  on  the  Hapsburg  country  in  Switzerland,  and  refused  to 
give  it  up  to  his  nephew  John.  Albert  was  a  stern,  cruel  man, 
who  had  been  embittered  by  his  disappointment  at  not  being 
recognised  as  Emperor  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father." 
— Baring-Gould  and  Gilman's  Germany. 
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which  should  be  his,  the  empire  that  was  his 
claim,  and  the  chieftainship  of  his  race. 

"I  could  hurl  him  to  the  devil!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  oath,  as  he  kicked  a  huge 
stone  into  space,  and  listened  as  it  went 
crunching  the  young  pines  in  its  headlong 
fall  down  the  slope. 

"Albert  does  well  to  leave  me  here.  Were 
I  about  him  there  would  be  a  bitter  reckoning, 
I  care  not  how  many  there  be  of  his  guards 
and  henchmen." 

At  this,  there  sounded  a  soft  movement 
amid  the  dense  underwood  at  his  back,  scarce 
more  than  the  timid  tread  of  some  young 
fawn,  but  the  man  heard  not.  He  was  too 
deep  in  his  own  mutterings,  and  his  face 
was  black  with  passion. 

Presently  there  came  that  sound  again,  a 
little  nearer,  a  trifle  more  audible,  and  ere 
long  a  fair  girl  stretched  forth  her  white 
arms  and,  parting  the  leafy  growth,  stole 
forward  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  Duke's 
mouth  and  raised  his  face  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

He  turned  and  all  the  darkness  left  him. 
His  face  lit  as  he  looked  upward  to  the 
beautiful   girl,    whose    eyes    had   an    anxious 
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look  as  she  smoothed  out  the  lines  of  temper 
from  his  brow,  caressing  him  ever  so  gently 
with  her  fair  young  hands. 

This  was  Beatrice,  John's  foster-sister,  the 
only  being  in  the  world  who  had  the  power 
to  move  him — and  yet  it  was  sorry  moving, 
for  not  even  she,  with  all  her  bright  young 
charm,  had  power  to  keep  him  long  from  him- 
self and  those  broodings  which  had  become 
a  mania.  Suddenly  her  face  grew  grave. 
"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  she  said. 

**News!"  and  he  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 
*'News!  What  news  comes  to  me?  Me, 
the  important  one !  Me,  the  head  of  the 
house  !  Me,  the  Count  and  King  and  Kaiser ! 
Oh  yes,  of  course ;  nothing  could  happen 
without  my  cognisance ! "  and  he  hurled 
another  stone  down  to  the  abyss  below. 

**  Nay,  speak  not  thus  harshly ;  am  not  I 
come  to  tell  thee,  and  where  could  prince 
have  so  fair  a  messenger?  I  misdoubt  me  that 
the  Emperor,  your  uncle,  hath  himself  in  all 
his  realm  so  true  a  heart,  so  trusty  a  friend, 
as  this  poor  maiden  that  hath  hastened  her 
over  the  hills  to  bring  my  lord  these  tidings." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  of  it?"  he  queried 
sullenly,  without  turning  his  head. 


HAPSBURG  AFTER   MERIAN  (a.d.  1642). 
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"  Nothing  less  than  that  my  lord,  the 
Emperor,  cometh  here  with  all  speed,  and 
even  now  he  draweth  near  to  the  river,  and 
soon  will  be  crossing  with  his  train  of 
knights." 

The  young  man  bounded  from  his  seat  and 
seized  his  weapon,  which  till  now  had  lain 
negligently  by  his  side. 

*'By  the  Holy  Rood,"  he  shouted.  "I'll 
meet  my  lord  the  King!  It  would  not  do, 
nay,  it  would  never  do,"  he  laughed  a  hollow 
laugh,  "if  the  Emperor's  nephew  were  not 
there  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  good  cheer, 
within  his  fair  domain." 

The  young  man  strode  along  the  way,  the 
girl  following  him  as  best  she  might,  he 
scarcely  heeding  her. 

"Know  you  where  they  cross  the  river?" 
he  shouted  to  her  over  his  shoulder. 

"Yes,  this  way;  follow  me."  And  she 
bounded  through  the  thicket  like  a  fawn, 
speeding  onward  like  some  fair  sprite  within 
the  shadows  of  the  woods,  he  following,  but 
they  spake  not  more. 

The  day  was  darkening  into  twilight  ere, 
after  hours  of  walking,  they  came  upon  that 
part  of  the  river,  running  swiftly  in  its  flood 
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of  swollen  snows,  where  passage  was  just 
possible  to  the  skilful  rower.  And  as  they 
neared  they  sighted,  afar  off  on  the  other  side, 
a  gay  cavalcade  approaching.  There  rode 
the  Emperor,  and  around  him  were  a  few  of 
his  trusty  knights.  A  long  way  behind  was 
the  rest  of  the  retinue,  for  was  not  Albert  in 
his  own  country,  coming  once  more  to  the 
cradle  of  his  race,  from  all  the  honours  and 
the  horrors  of  war  which  had  stretched  his 
rival  in  his  grave,  and  given  him,  Albert,  the 
son  of  Rudolph,  the  empire  for  which  he  had 
battled  and  craved,  and  whose  loss  had 
embittered  his  years  ? 

The  Duke  kept  warily  under  cover,  and 
stole  cat-like  under  the  shelter  of  big  rocks 
to  the  landing-place  which  he  knew  the  boat 
must  touch. 

There,  unobserved,  he  waited. 

The  girl  had  followed  him  not  thus  far,  but 
stood  among  the  trees  and  likewise  watched. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  laughing  with  his 
knights,  stept  into  the  frail  boat,  in  which 
there  was  but  room  for  three  or  four  of  his 
retinue,  and  so  they  ventured  from  the  other 
shore. 

The  water  ran  with  extreme  rapidity.     The 
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frail  craft  shuddered  in  the  eddies.  It  needed 
all  nicety  of  custom  to  bring  it  slantwise 
across,  the  landing-place  being  much  below 
the  point  wherefrom  the  boat  took  off. 

Before  ever  the  ferry  had  touched  the 
shore,  the  Emperor  sprang  lightly  to  land. 
At  the  same  instant  the  Duke,  bounding 
from  his  covert,  thrust  the  bow  outward  to- 
wards mid-stream,  the  current  shooting  it 
downwards,  before  ever  the  astonished  knights 
could  intervene.  This  done,  John  of  Haps- 
burg,  rounding  on  his  uncle,  dealt  him  a 
mighty  blow  upon  the  head,  shouting  "  This 
is  thy  welcome.  Usurper!  Thief!"  and 
bounded  up  the  slope  and  into  the  impene- 
trable woods.^ 

And  there  the  Emperor  lay,  stricken  unto 
death,  and  he  who  but  a  moment  before  had 
the  world  for  servitor,  lay  prone  with  earth  and 
dust,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

None? 

At  this,  a  bounding  step  was  heard,  and  a 

1  The  attack  upon  Albert  must  have  been  rendered  easier 
inasmuch  as  he  was  one-eyed,  a  reason  given  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  for  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  Emperor,  "  because  he 
was  ugly  and  one-eyed,"  and  had  taken  a  wife  from  the  serpent 
brood  of  Frederick  II.  "Est  home  monoculus,"  wrote  the 
Pope,  "et  vultu  sordido,  non  potest  esse  Imperator,  de  sanguine 
viperali  Frederici." — Boniface  VIII. 
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woman  sprang  through  the  forest,  horror  in 
her  eyes,  all  her  beautiful  hair  unloosened  in 
her  haste,  and  floating  behind  her  as  she 
downward  sped. 

Kneeling,  she  raised  the  monarch's  head, 
and  ah  !  there  are  no  words,  however  deftly 
spun,  can  give  in  poor  and  naked  prose  the 
perspicuity  and  pathos  which  poesy  can  : — 

"  A  peasant  girl  that  royal  head  upon  her  bosom  laid, 
And,  shrinking  not  for  woman's  dread,  the  face  of  death 

surveyed. 
Alone  she  sate ! 

From  hill  and  wood  low  sank  the  mournful  sun  ; 
Fast  gushed   the  fount  of  noble   blood.      Treason  his 

worst  had  done. 
With  her  long  hair  she  vainly  pressed  the  wounds  to 

staunch  the  tide. 
Unknown,  on  that  meek,  humble  breast.  Imperial  Albert 

died." 

Thus  perished  Albert,  the  second  Emperor 
of  his  line,  at  the  hands  of  the  nephew  whom 
he    had   wronged,^    and    you    must   visit    the 

^  John  of  Swabia,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  doubly 
disinherited.  Not  only  should  he  have  inherited  the  patrimony 
to  which  his  deceased  father  as  heir  of  the  house  would  have 
succeeded,  but  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  which  sovereign  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Rudolph  (pp.  99,  100),  Austria  falling  to  the  Hapsburgs 
as  part  of  the  spoils.  John,  as  grandson  of  both  victor  and 
vanquished,  would  have  had  a  natural  and  equitable  claim  to 
the  appropriated  duchy  of  Austria.     To  those  who  believe  in 
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monastery  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
widowed  Empress,  and  Agnes,  Queen  of 
Hungary,  his  daughter — erected,  not  only 
where  the  monarch  fell,  but  where  others, 
said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  deed,  were 
butchered  in  revenge  ;  and  it  is  an  ironic  satire 
on  the  part  of  old  Time  that  Leopold  III., 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Sempach,  should 
himself  have  lain  in  this  same  cloister-house 
before  being  taken  for  interment  to  Austria, 
thus  escaping  the  fate  of  numbers  of  his  brave 
followers,  knights  and  barons  and  men  of 
courage  and  renown,  whose  remains  were 
hurled,  nameless  and  unhonoured,  stark  and 
nude,  beneath  the  field  of  battle,  stript  of  all 
the  brave  trappings  of  war,  the  ghastly  over- 
throw of  arrogance  by  the  untutored  patriotism 
of  peasants.^ 

the  misfortune  connected  with  the  baker's,  and,  I  may  add, 
bookseller's,  dozen,  it  is  significant  that  this  chapter,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  one  of  the  most  unlucky  of  the  Hapsburgs,  should 
commence  quite  by  chance  with  numerals  containing  thirteen 
(p.  113);  that  the  year  of  the  murder  also  contained  the  number, 
and,  yet  more  strange,  that  the  disinherited  Duke  should  himself 
have  died  in  a  year  which  possessed  a  double  thirteen.  The 
Emperor's  nephew  and  murderer  died  unmarried  in  1313. 

1  The  battle  of  Sempach  1386,  was  the  second,  as  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  131 5,  was  the  first  wherein  trained  soldiers  and 
knights,  armed  and  armoured,  were  overthrown  by  undis- 
ciplined peasants,  and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  not  only  to  the 
Hapsburgs  in  Switzerland  but  to  the  baronial  system  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER   XII 

HOW  THE   HAPSBURGS  ARRIVED 

When  we  look  upon  a  stream  issuing  from 
its  natal  glacier,  and  watch  its  initial  bounds 
for  freedom  down  some  Alpine  gorge,  it  is 
natural  that  our  interest  in  this  new,  impetuous 
being  should  largely  depend  on  our  knowledge 
of  its  after-influence.  These  twirls  and  twists, 
these  frenzied  beatings  against  barriers,  and 
that  imperishable  impulse  which  eventually 
merges  its  existence  in  the  eternities  of  the 
sea,  are  so  much  more  to  us  when  we  know 
that  we  gaze  upon  no  nameless  offspring  of 
the  Alps,  but  on  some  great  heir  of  Progress 
which  somewhere  beyond  our  ken  shall  yet 
bear  upon  its  bosom  the  argosies  of  the  world. 
Thus  have  I  mused  above  the  birthplaces  of 
the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine.  Thus 
am  I  thinking  to-day  as  I  gaze  upon  the 
cradle  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  reading  the  manu- 
scripts  of  this   book,    so  far   as  they   at   the 
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time  were  written,  to  my  friend  the  Candid 
Critic. 

The  Candid  Critic's  utterances  had  been 
pointed  and  direct.  Like  Ananias,  I  should 
be  keeping  back  a  portion  of  the  goods  were 
I  to  call  them  anything  other  than  incisive. 
One  does  not  always  feel  comfortable  with 
the  Candid  Critic,  but  then  neither  does  one 
with  one's  dentist,  and  the  only  hope  is  that 
what  we  lose  in  amusement  we  gain  in 
amendment. 

To  me  said  the  Candid  Critic,  looking  so 
innocent  with  his  bland  smile  and  fragrant 
Melachrino : 

"Your  book  has  a  wonderful  power — "  (I 
bridled  with  delight)  "of  suggesting  to  one's 
mind  the  things  you  have  omitted." 

Here  was  an  unwelcome  addenda :  what 
Pope  called  the  tail  and  the  sting. 

"Your  chapters  are  all  very  well  as  far  as 
they  go.  You  have  launched  the  Hapsburgs  ; 
told  us  all  about  their  start ;  but  it  is  not 
enough.  As  I  wandered  this  morning  up 
among  the  old  ruins,  I  was  all  one  large 
interrogation  mark.  Your  book  has  made  me 
nothing  but  one  elongated  question.  There 
is  so  much  that  it  suggests  or  supposes  that 
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one  knows,  and  which,  I  suppose,  one  ought 
to  know,  but  as  a  fact  one  does  not." 

I  lit  a  cigarette. 

**  You  have  whetted,  without  satisfying,  our 
interest  "  (attempted  epigram  was  always  his 
snare),  **and,  as  an  honest  man,  both  as  a 
matter  of  art  and  of  integrity,  you  should  tell 
us  all  that  the  Hapsburgs  became,  and  how 
they  arrived.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  art,  for 
the  more  grand  they  become,  the  more  im- 
posing your  ruins.  Those  of  us  who  take 
three  weeks  to  perfect  our  *  cure '  have  more 
than  time  enough.  Heaven  knows,  for  taking 
in  this  meagre  old  ruin.  We  stare  at  it,  and 
it  stares  at  us  ;  and,  until  you  came  we  hardly 
knew  thoroughly  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
now  it  requires  all  that  you  can  give  it  of  the 
trappings  of  history  to  deck  it  out  sufficient 
for  our  twenty-one  days'  supervision." 

I  murmured  that  I  did  not  want  my  book 
to  be  too  big. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  mind  about  that,"  he 
responded  with  alacrity  ;  **  the  critics  will  make 
it  small  enough,  if  they  don't  like  it." 

**  I  want  to  know,"  this  genial  person  con- 
cluded, "  how  this  small  family  pushed  its  way 
into  the  crowd  of  kings,  and  what  it  did  when 
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it  got  there,  and  how  it  was  big  enough  for 
the  place.  In  short,  if  you  want  people  to 
delight  in  your  old  ruins,  and  to  galvanise 
the  old  stones  to  life,  you  must  tell  them 
how  the  Hapsburgs  arrived." 

This  man  has  no  soul,  no  poetry,  I  thought. 
But,  like  sheep  and  children,  he  sometimes 
tumbles  on  the  right  way,  and,  lest  there  should 
be  truth  in  his  remarks,  I  forthwith  subjoined 
the  following. 

There  are  some  families,  such  as  that  of 
William  the  Norman,  which  owe  everything 
of  power,  importance,  and  the  opportunity  for 
subsequent  rise,  to  one  supreme,  stupendous 
effort,  an  effort  augmented  with  craft  and 
actuated  with  courage.  How  many  people 
who  think  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  realise 
how  small  a  part  of  the  business  was  the 
battle  itself  Do  they  estimate  the  months  of 
preparation  which  that  invasion  necessitated? 
The  months  of  incessant  care,  the  high  cour- 
age which  was  as  a  load-star  to  the  misgivings 
of  the  craven  and  the  procrastinations  of  the 
callous.  The  mere  victory  was  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  industry,  endurance,  and 
determination  which  marshalled  those  men, 
collected   those    ships,    and    crowned   all   with 

I 
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a  leadership  which  gave  life  to  the  under- 
taking. Men  such  as  William  'the  Norman 
have  little  chance  to  show  themselves  such 
heroes  as  princes  which  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be  whilst  pretenders,  yet  it  is  with 
their  actions  as  kings  that  history  is  mostly 
concerned,  more  often  than  not  with  a  loss  to 
our  estimate  of  the  individual.  The  race  to 
which  the  Conqueror  belonged  had  previously 
ventured  its  all  when  it  swooped  upon  Nor- 
mandy from  the  North.  Nor  was  this  con- 
quest enough ;  it  was  too  large-souled  to 
regard  that  province  of  France  as  anything 
more  than  a  perch  for  its  ambitions  in  its 
onward  flight  towards  England. 

This  humble  historian  wishes  he  could  say 
as  much  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
You  may  search  the  chronicles  of  Time  for 
some  such  epoch-making  enterprise  which 
straightway  hoisted  the  Hapsburgs  over  the 
heads  of  their  compeers.  You  may  search, 
but  it  will  be  unsuccessfully.  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  was  called  from  his  inglorious 
estate  by  that  Diet  of  Princes  at  Frankfort  to 
assume  the  imperial  purples  of  Germany  and 
of  Rome,  not  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  his  position  or  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
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ment,  less  for  his  prowess  of  sword  or  brain ; 
less,  indeed,  for  his  greatness  than  for  his 
littleness. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  the  choice  of  a  Pope 
(this  very  last  election  is  an  instance  in  point), 
some  unsuspected  outsider  is  chosen  where 
two  strong  rivals  are  so  equal  that  to  elect 
either  would  spell  anarchy. 

So  when,  in  1272,  Enzio  died,  and  with 
him  was  an  end  of  the  great  race  which 
had  worn  no  less  than  seven  crowns,  and, 
in  Frederick  I.,  the  well-known  Barbarossa, 
had  given  to  Germany  the  strongest  of  its 
emperors  since  Charlemagne,  when  this  race, 
like  the  Plantagenets,  expired,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  wine-cask,^  there  was  such  rivalry  among 
the  barons  and  such  danger  attached  to  the 
purple,  that  kingship  stood  almost  for  suicide, 
and  consequently  the  Germans   had   to   look 

1  The  story  is  that  Enzio,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens, 
was  captured  by  the  Bolotnese,  and,  being  heir  to  the  seven 
crowns  of  his  family,  and  the  last  of  his  race,  much  effort  was 
made  for  his  release.  His  faithful  followers  were  almost  suc- 
cessful, for  the  Prince  was  carried  out  of  prison  concealed  in 
an  empty  wine-cask,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  tress  of 
his  long  golden  locks,  on  which  he  prided  himself,  escaped 
through  the  bunghole,  which  had  been  left  open  for  ventilation, 
and  betrayed  him.  He  was  subsequently  made  safer  in  an 
iron  cage  till,  in  1272,  death  released  a  confinement,  which  had 
lasted  all  but  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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abroad  for  a  sovereign.  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  the  Third  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  nominal  choice.  But  Richard 
loved  England  more  than  Germany  and  rarely 
visited  his  empire,  and  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse  amongst  the  great  nobles  until  the 
princes,  in  desperation,  elected  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  of  whose  courage  there  could  be 
no  question,  and  of  whose  sagacity  the  rising 
fortunes  of  his  family  gave  ample  proof. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  Hapsburgs, 
with  few  breaks,  occupied  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many for  eight  hundred  years  until,  on  August 
the  nth,  1804,  Francis  voluntarily  relin- 
quished the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
that  of  Austria,  of  which  latter  country  he 
had  all  along  been  Duke  and  Arch-Duke. 
Dying  in  1835,  his  son  F'erdinand  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  latter's  nephew,  the  vener- 
able Francis  Joseph,  whose  father  had  pre- 
viously relinquished  in  his  favour  all  rights 
of  succession. 

The  first  act  of  Rudolph  on  coming  to  the 
throne  was,  as  I  have  previously  said,  to 
utilise  the  forces  of  the  empire  in  making 
war  on  the  Austrians,  and  obtaining  that 
country  and  others  as  the  private  patrimony 
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of  his  family.  The  possession  of  Austria 
gave  his  descendants  a  voice  in  Germany 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  lacked  as 
Counts  of  Hapsburg,  Kyburg,  and  Lenzburg. 
This  factor  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
therefore  it  is  emphasised  by  repetition  ;  but 
such  a  means  of  taking  and  keeping  a  king- 
dom is  very  different  to  that  employed  by 
William,  when  his  craft  and  courage  cul- 
minated at  Hastings. 

Presently  we  shall  dilate  on  the  means  by 
which  the  Hapsburgs  augmented  and  retained 
their  high  estate.  For  the  present,  let  us 
emphasise  all  that  they  at  one  time  possessed. 
The  Hapsburgs  were  not  only  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Dukes  of  Austria,  they  were, 
in  right  of  their  succession  to  Charlemagne, 
successors  to  the  Caesars,  and,  as  such,  Em- 
perors of  Rome  and  Kings  of  Italy.  The 
Diet  of  Princes  could  make  them  kings ;  it 
was  the  Pope  alone  could  make  them  kaisers. 
In  old  times,  it  was  not  until  the  coronation 
in  Rome,  or  the  sanction  and  mandate  of  the 
specially  appointed  papal  legate,  that  the 
newly  elected  king  was  acclaimed  as  emperor. 
And  this  sovereignty  of  the  Caesars  proved  for 
centuries  a  veritable  curse  to  Germany  rather 
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than  the  blessing  which  the  old  Pope  intended 
when  he  handed  the  laurel-crown  to  Charle- 
magne, and  anointed  him  Emperor  of  Rome. 
It  caused  the  rulers  of  Germany  to  be  per- 
petually crossing  the  Alps,  thereby  not  only 
impoverishing  their  own  realms,  but  neglect- 
ing the  interests  of  their  people.  It  moreover 
gave  the  Popes  constant  cause  for  jealousy, 
and  it  was  ever  the  object  of  the  Papacy  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  and  to 
stir  up  the  German  Princes  to  a  succession 
of  mutinies  the  better  to  keep  the  Emperors 
at  a  safe  distance  from  Italian  politics. 

In  addition  to  Germany  and  Italy — and 
the  latter  included  the  crowns  of  Lombardy, 
Naples,  and  Sicily — the  Hapsburgs  possessed 
the  thrones  of  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and, 
at  one  time  nearly  that  of  England.  Had 
Philip  the  Second,  one  of  the  grimmest  of 
Hapsburgs,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  sombre  of  sovereigns,  possessed  off- 
spring by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  Queen 
Regnant  of  England,  the  eldest  of  his  sons 
uniting  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Hapsburg 
and  Plantagenet  would  have  been  ruler  of 
an  empire  which,  in  its  splendour  and  area, 
vies  with  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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When  the  Daily  Mail  advised  Americans 
to  miss  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Baths 
of  Schinznach,  giving  as  a  reason,  in  addition 
to  that  of  its  water-cure,  the  fact  that  the 
new  world  could  not  but  take  an  interest  in 
the  chateaux  of  the  old,  the  writer  missed 
a  great  point  in  that  the  Hapsburgs,  not 
content  with  their  vast  European  posses- 
sions, were  at  one  time  the  actual  owners  of 
America. 

And  how  did  all  this  happen  ?  How  was 
it  that  they  arrived?      It  was  by  no  feat  of 

arms. 

"  Bella  gerant  alii 
Tu,  filia  Austria  nube." 

It  was  by  perpetual  land-hunger  and  the 
craftiness  which  never  missed  an  opportunity 
for  family  aggrandisement.  The  marriages  of 
the  Hapsburgs  would  in  themselves  make  an 
interesting  book,  and  would  be  lasting  proof 
that  men  make  as  good  match-makers  as 
women.  The  volume  ought  to  sell  amongst 
the  dowagers  of  England  and  demoiselles  of 
America.  Some  of  these  marriages  demand 
a  chapter  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   HAPSBURGS  AND   THE   HEIRESSES 

Here  we  come  to  a  chapter  without  which 
the  history  of  the  Hapsburgs  would  be  incom- 
plete. No  novelist,  however  intrepid,  would 
dare  to  put  in  fiction  so  unprecedented  an 
accumulation  of  belle-fortune  with  the  fair,  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  four  generations  of  Haps- 
burgers.  Such  exaggeration  would  prove 
fatal  even  to  fiction  ;  nevertheless,  the  recital  is 
fact.  Four  generations  brought  to  the  Haps- 
burgs no  less  than  ten  kingdoms,  and  the  area 
of  the  dominion  increased  by  these  alliances 
would  prove  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
world.  Not  content  with  Europe  —  weary, 
as  it  were,  of  the  old  world — they  obtained 
the  suzerainty  of  the  new,  and  the  spoils 
collected  by  the  far-sightedness  of  Columbus 
lay  outspread  for  their  eager  hands.  United 
Spain,  inclusive  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile, 
Arragon,    and    Navarre ;    Flanders,    Holland, 

Belgium,  Burgundy,   Bohemia,  Hungary,  and, 

13a 
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last  of  all,  England,  comprised  the  countries 
and  kingdoms  which  came  to  four  members 
of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  four  won- 
derful heiresses  demand  a  few  words  to 
themselves. 

Previous  chapters  have  given  you  some  idea 
of  the  passion  which  the  founders  of  the  family 
had  for  well-dowered  ladies.  We  have  seen 
how  the  great  possessions  of  the  historic 
family  of  Kyburg,  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
1264,  had  fallen  to  the  Hapsburgs  by  marriage, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  this  day  is 
Count  of  Kyburg.  That  wily  prelate,  Ulrich, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  brother  to  the  then 
reigning  Count  of  Kyburg,  was  one  of  the 
best-known  members  of  his  house,  and  was 
instrumental  in  utterly  routing  the  Hun- 
garians, who  were  besieging  his  bishopric  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fowler. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  freaks  of  fortune  that 
a  descendant  of  these  same  Kyburgs  should 
ultimately  be  king  of  the  self-same  race  of 
Hungarians  which  his  ancestors  had  been  in- 
strumental in  expelling  from  Germany.  The 
enormous  possessions  and  prestige  which  came 
to  the  Hapsburgs  through  their  ownership  of 
the  Lenzburg  castle  and  estates  will  be  dealt 
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with  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  there  are 
many  minor  marriages  which  added  wealth  to 
the  family.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
note  the  more  important  alliances. 

Frederick  III.,  who  occupied  the  German 
throne  just  two  centuries  after  Rudolph,  and 
who  was  the  last  of  his  line  to  be  crowned 
at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  indolent  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  He  reigned  for  over  half  a 
century,  the  longest  term  enjoyed  by  any  occu- 
pant of  the  German  throne,  and  there  is  no 
record  that  during  the  whole  time  he  ever 
did  anything  which  he  could  conveniently  get 
any  one  else  to  do  for  him.  He  would  not 
withdraw  his  hand  from  his  pocket  to  open  a 
door,  preferring,  rather  than  take  the  trouble 
to  lift  the  latch,  to  kick  it  open  with  his 
feet.  This  habit  all  but  cost  him  his  life,  and 
certainly  shortened  his  days,  for  on  one  occa- 
sion he  so  injured  his  foot  that  his  surgeons, 
fearing  mortification,  were  forced  to  deprive 
him  of  it.  He  was  even  then  too  phlegmatic, 
for  more  than  the  remark,  **  A  healthy  boor 
is  better  than  a  sick  emperor." 

With  all  this  colossal  indolence,  he  was  alive 
enough  about  money,  for  he  gave  himself  a 
considerable   amount  of  trouble  endeavouring 
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to  arrange  an  alliance  for  his  handsome  son 
Maximilian  with  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  She  was  the  richest 
heiress  of  her  day,  and  had  the  infrequent 
addition  of  exceptional  beauty.  She  had  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Netherlands  as  her  dowry. 
To  Frederick's  intense  disappointment  the 
arrangements  hung  fire,  and  eventually  the 
matter  was  brought  to  what  looked  like  a  final 
conclusion  by  the  death  of  the  Duke. 

But  the  beautiful  Mary  of  Burgundy  had 
her  own  private  opinion  on  the  matter.  She 
had  heard  much  of  the  handsome  Maximilian, 
one  of  the  most  lovable  princes  in  history. 
Tall,  slight,  with  fair  silky  hair,  and  eyes  of 
unusual  life  and  brilliancy,  he  was  a  man  for 
any  maiden's  heart.  One  dwells  with  pleasure 
on  the  picture  of  the  meeting  of  these  lovers 
in  that  quaint  old-world  town  of  Ghent.  How 
each  of  them,  expectant  and  impatient,  ven- 
tured forth  of  a  brilliant  morning,  with  a 
gorgeous  retinue  to  keep  their  first  tryst,  and 
take  their  first  look  at  charms  so  eagerly 
imaged.  And  at  their  meeting,  one  can 
image  the  gallant  Maximilian  springing  from 
his  charger,  a  mere  boy,  with  brow  chapleted 
with    roses,    his   eyes   agleam  with    love  and 
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hope  and  courage — a  robe  of  purple  over  his 
glistening  suit  of  silver  armour,  and  withal 
so  brave,  on  bended  knee,  with  heart  that 
fluttered  as  a  maid's.  The  blushing  bride- 
elect  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  capari- 
soned with  a  purple  robe  whereon  golden 
pomegranates  were  embroidered,  the  colouring 
of  which  was  intensified  by  the  rich  ermine 
robe  which  covered  her  saddle.  Her  own 
array  of  exquisite  gold  brocade,  worked  with 
pomegranates  in  the  green  leaf,  with  here  and 
there  the  fruit  and  flower,  glorified  her  beauty. 
Her  wonderful  arms  were  partially  shown,  the 
white  linen  sleeves  being  gathered  in,  and  her 
fair  bosom,  modestly  discernible,  was  agleam 
with  three  necklaces  of  gold  and  brilliants,  each 
wider  in  extent,  so  that  the  first  which  circled 
the  throat  was  a  beginning  to  that  which  de- 
pended from  the  shapely  shoulders.  The  white 
lilies  which  she  wore  on  her  gentle  breast  were 
not  more  beautiful  or  more  blameless  than  was 
the  loveliness  of  Maximilian's  bride. 

Why  could  not  the  first  and  second  Philip 
throw  back  to  so  knightly  a  pair  ?  If  you  have 
ever  stood,  as  has  this  writer,  amid  the  appal- 
ling glooms  of  the  Escurial,  you  would  indeed 
find  it  difficult  to  realise  that  the  architect  of 
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that  palace-tomb,  barren,  bleak,  forbidding, 
could  ever  have  sprung  from  beings  of  such 
brightness  and  such  beauty.  It  had  been 
a  different  England  to  the  subjects  of  the 
sanguinary  Mary  had  Philip  her  spouse  taken 
after  his  lovable  forebears. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  ruled  Burgundy 
and  the  Low  Countries  in  addition  to  his  own 
empire,  and  his  own  experiences  of  matrimony 
being  so  lucrative,  he  essayed  to  do  as  much 
for  his  son  Philip. 

A  generation  previous  the  heiress  of  Castile, 
Queen  Isabella,  married  Ferdinand  V.,  King 
of  Arragon,  thus  uniting  the  kingdoms.  Their 
daughter  Joan  was  the  greatest  heiress  of  her 
time,  being  in  her  own  right  Queen  of  Castile 
and  heir-presumptive  of  her  father's  kingdom 
of  Arragon.^  This  was  exactly  the  wife  for 
Philip  ;  it  did  not  matter  much  that  the  lady 
was  weak-minded  almost  to  imbecility — so 
much  so,  that  eventually  she  became  quite 
incapable,  and  the  government  of  Castile  was 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  father  till  her 

^  Joan's  younger  sister,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  was  the  hapless 
queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Queen  Mary.  England 
was  thus  very  nearly  the  inheritor  of  Spain  and  the  New  World, 
which  event  would  have  happened  had  Joan  been  childless,  or 
lost  her  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 
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death,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  her  son 
Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  one  of  the  mightiest  territorial 
magnates  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Charles  was  already  a  very  great  monarch 
before  ever  he  was  Emperor.  He  was  King 
of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  the  two  Sicilies.  He 
had  also  the  Low  Countries  and  Burgundy, 
and  a  half-share  with  his  brother  of  the  Arch- 
Duchy  of  Austria  and  the  sister  duchies.  It 
has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  why  the 
Electors  selected  so  great  a  prince,  except  on 
the  Biblical  principle,  that  to  him  that  hath 
shall  more  be  given.  The  real  reason,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Charles' 
competitors  for  the  crown  were  Henry  VHI. 
of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry 
was  not  long  in  withdrawing,  but  to  the  last 
the  French  King  tried  every  means  to  obtain 
the  throne,  and  doubtless  the  Electors  pre- 
ferred one  of  their  own  Hapsburgs,  of  whom 
they  knew  the  worst,  than  fly  to  ills  they 
knew  not  of. 

Philip  had  another  son  by  the  Queen  of 
Castile.  This  was  Ferdinand,  subsequently 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Charles  V.     He  also  thought  well  of 
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marriage  and  of  attendant  kingdoms.  In 
1522,  being  then  Archduke  of  Austria,  he 
married  the  only  surviving  child  ^  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  Ferdinand  in 
right  of  his  wife  was  subsequently  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia.  Subsequently  the  Hunga- 
rian nobles  invited  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  that  country,  which  has  ever  since  been 
attached  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  as  well  as  the  most 
prized  of  its  possessions. 

Ferdinand,  as  if  he  had  not  enough  king- 
doms of  his  own,  was  then  elected  King  of 
Rome.  Charles  V.  tried  hard  to  get  the 
Electors  to  choose  his  son  Philip,  but  un- 
successfully. Philip  ultimately  was  King  of 
Spain,  his  father  having  given  him  the  Low 
Countries  in  1555,  and  in  the  following  year 
Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies,  in  which  year  he 
himself  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother 
King  Ferdinand,  whom  the  Electors  had  some 
years  previously  accepted  as  his  heir.  Never 
has  a  modern  monarch  possessed  so  vast  a 
European  inheritance  as  that  which  was  sub- 
ject to  Charles.  He  wore  the  imperial  crowns 
of  Rome  and  Germany,   the   kingly  diadems 

1  Her  brother  Lewis  II.  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Mohacs. 
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of  Naples,  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Navarre,  Castile, 
Arragon,  and  United  Spain.  He  was  lord  of 
the  Low  Countries,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  half 
of  Austria.  America  was  also  his  own,  yet 
his  ambition  was  to  be  King  of  France.  So 
spent  he  his  life.  The  end  was  a  friar's 
cell. 

It  remained  but  to  add  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land to  this  stupendous  roll  of  possessions,  and 
so  Charles'  son,  Philip,  was  married  to  Mary 
Tudor,  Queen  Regnant  in  her  own  right.  But 
the  prayers  of  a  nation  weighed  something 
with  Providence,  even  as  against  the  hereditary 
fortune  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  gods  made 
that  marriage  childless  to  bless  England  with 
freedom,  and  a  dynasty  which  to-day  leads  the 
world  along  the  paths  of  progress — the  pioneer 
of  liberty  and  peace. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

ENGLAND  AND   THE   HAPSBURGS 

With  the  exception  of  Philip  of  Hapsburg, 
who  came  to  our  country  as  king,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  sovereign  of  his  race  ever 
set  foot  in  England.  The  predecessor  of 
Albert  II.  of  Hapsburg,  however,  did  so,  and 
his  reception  may  have  acted  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  his  successors.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund,  before  ever  he  landed  on  our 
shores,  whither  he  was  proceeding  on  a  visit 
to  Henry  V.,  was  met  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  rode  out  into  the  water,  and 
at  the  sword's  point  warned  him  against  inter- 
ference with  the  King's  prerogative  in  the 
realm  of  England. 

Britain  being  part  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
the  Caesars,  it  was  nothing  but  the  independ- 
ence of  our  islanders  which  kept  them  free 
from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  German 
sovereigns  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  them 
at   home   and    in   their    differences    with    the 
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Vatican  to  attempt  the  assertion  of  imperial 
Rome's  traditional  authority  over  England. 

This  did  not  prevent  various  of  our  kings 
using  every  effort  to  secure  the  Electors' 
favour  in  the  interests  of  themselves  or  rela- 
tives. We  have  seen  what  intrigue  and 
treasure  were  utilised  to  secure  the  election 
of  Richard  Plantagenet  as  emperor,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  brother,  Henry  III., 
incurred  part  of  the  expense.  Edward  III. 
was  actually  elected,  but  could  not  persuade 
his  Parliament  to  permit  his  acceptance  of 
the  dignity.  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  more  sub- 
servient people,  was  otherwise  not  so  fortunate, 
for  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to  influence 
the  Diet,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor, 
as  was  the  King  of  France,  for  the  crown 
which  was  ultimately  placed  on  the  head  of 
Charles  V. 

This  latter  monarch  is  the  first  of  his  line 
who  perceptibly  influenced  English  policy. 
Charles  instructed  his  ambassador  to  threaten 
war  if  Edward  would  not  regard  his  under- 
taking to  accord  religious  liberty  to  his  half- 
sister,  Mary  (March  155 1).  On  being  troubled 
by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  Mary  appeared  by 
her  own  request  before  the  council.  "  Her 
soul  was   God's,"  she   said,   *'and   she  would 
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neither  change  her  faith  nor  dissemble  her 
opinions."  The  lords  replied  that  the  King 
did  not  constrain  her  faith,  but  insisted  that 
she  should  obey  like  a  subject  and  not  rule 
like  a  sovereign.  The  interference  of  Germany 
was  effective,  though  at  one  time  it  looked 
like  war. 

It  remained  for  Philip  to  win  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman  what  armies  could  not  accomplish, 
and  it  is  notable  that,  as  England  supplied 
one  emperor  to  Rome  and  Germany  (and,  it 
might  be  added,  one  pope),  the  Hapsburgs  in 
their  turn  supplied  one  sovereign  to  England. 
The  reference  to  Philip  and  this  country  in 
the  preceding  chapter  demands  more  than  the 
few  lines  which  it  obtained. 

When  Mary  Tudor  ascended  the  throne 
there  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  monarch 
more  solitary.  At  variance  with  most  of  her 
people,  surrounded  by  insurrection  and  in- 
trigue, an  orphan  and  almost  friendless,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  turned  for  counsel  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sage  of  contem- 
porary potentates.  She  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  asking  his  advice  especially  on 
three  matters.  First  of  all,  what  punishment 
should  she  accord  those  who  had  endeavoured 
to  deprive  her  of  her  crown,  and  whom  should 
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she  arraign  ?  secondly,  that  she  might  be 
advised  in  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  and 
thirdly,  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  employed 
in  the  restoring  of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  Emperor  warily  made  arrangements 
that  the  correspondence  should  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  Simon 
de  Renard,  who,  the  better  to  avoid  suspicion, 
came  seldom  to  Court,  living  in  privacy  with 
little  of  state.  Charles  advocated  clemency, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mary  and  her  realm  had  she 
followed  the  counsel  tendered  her  by  both 
Charles  and  his  son  Philip.  But  Mary  was 
what  Yorke  Powell  (peace  to  his  memory !) 
happily  calls  a  "pious  and  well-meaning  en- 
thusiast," and  nothing  could  stay  her  Tudor 
temperament  when  she  was  determined. 

Mary  had  made  no  secret  of  her  wish  to 
marry  her  cousin,  Courtenay,  whom  she  had 
liberated  from  the  Tower,  where  he  had  lain 
for  no  fault  except  that  of  being  maternally 
of  the  blood  royal,  since  he  was  twelve.  She 
had,  moreover,  created  him  Earl  of  Devon 
(why  she  did  not  restore  to  him  the  original 
earldom  granted  by  Edward  III.,  of  which,  but 
for  the  attainder,  he  was  heir,  I  cannot  under- 
stand).     Courtenay,   being   absolutely    unedu- 
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cated,  was  little  equipped  for  liberty,  and  soon 
was  in  the  thick  of  every  freak  and  folly  of  the 
town,  with  a  reputation  irretrievably  damaged 
by  low  living  in  its  most  degraded  of  forms. 
This  may  have  added  to  the  Queen's  deter- 
mination to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Emperor's 
suggestion  of  his  own  son  as  suitor,  and  it 
says  no  little  for  Philip's  magnanimity  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  influence  that  Courtenay 
was  liberated  a  second  time  from  the  Tower 
and  permitted  to  depart  on  his  travels,  a 
journey  from  which  he  never  returned. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  old  courtier  as  he 
was,  thus  answered  Mary's  second  question  : 
**  Were  it  not  that  his  own  age  would  not 
allow  him,  he  should  himself  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  her  hand,"  and  continues,  "  He 
might,  however,  solicit  in  favour  of  others ; 
nor  could  he  offer  to  her  choice  one  more 
dear  to  himself  than  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Spain.  The  advantages  of  such  a  union 
were  evident,  but  let  her  not  be  swayed  by 
his  authority ;  she  was  only  to  consult  her 
own  inclination  and  judgment,  and  to  com- 
municate the  result  to  him  without  fear  or 
reserve."  ^ 

The   Chancellor,   getting  wind   of  this,   re- 

^  Lingard. 
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monstrated.  He  informed  the  Queen  that 
the  people  would  more  readily  submit  to  a 
native  consort  than  to  a  foreign  potentate ; 
that  the  Prince  was  personally  unpopular,  and 
especially  so  with  his  own  people ;  that  his 
haughtiness  would  make  him  few  friends  in 
England,  and  that  his  faith  would  render 
her  own  task  the  harder.  This  opposition 
but  accentuated  the  inherited  obstinacy  of 
Henry  VIH.,  and,  sending  for  the  Chancellor, 
she  bade  him  follow  her  to  her  private 
chapel,  where  in  front  of  the  altar  she  solemnly 
recited  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and  vowed 
that  so  long  as  she  lived  she  would  many 
none  other  than  Philip. 

In  the  December  of  this  same  year  (1553) 
Renard  had  been  busy  drawing  up  the  Royal 
Agreements.  The  terms  arranged  that  each 
should  enjoy  the  style  and  title  of  the  other's 
kingdoms  ;  that  Philip,  as  King  of  England, 
should  help  his  wife  to  govern  her  realm ; 
and  that  he  would  undertake  to  remove  none 
of  the  Crown  jewels.  His  monetary  settle- 
ment consisted  of  a  jointure  of  sixty  thousand 
crowns,  collectable  from  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

It  was,  moreover,  stipulated  that  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  should  succeed  according  to 
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English  law ;  that  the  territories  of  the  Em- 
peror in  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries 
should  go  to  the  heir,  and,  on  failure  of  the 
line  of  Don  Carlos,  their  child,  if  such  should 
be,  should  inherit  Spain,  Lombardy,  and  the 
two  Sicilies. 

And  so  the  Hapsburg  arrived  in  England! 
A  man,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  contempo- 
raneous critic,  "  so  well  proportioned  of  bodi, 
arme,  legge,  and  every  othere  limme  to  the 
same,  as  nature  cannot  worke  a  more  perfect 
paterne."  ^ 

Bestriding  Mary's  jewelled  jennet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  brilliant  retinue,  he  thus 
addressed  the  awaiting  lords  in  Latin:  "It 
is  no  want  of  men  or  money  that  hath  com- 
pelled us  hither ;  but  God  hath  called  us  to 
marry  your  virtuous  sovereign,  and  we  have 
come  to  live  among  you  not  as  a  foreigner, 
but  as  a  native  Englishman." 

His  wedding  present  to  his  bride  was  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  but  his  father's 
gift  was  worthy  of  the  great  monarch  he 
was.  At  the  marriage,  which  took  place  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Bishop  Gardiner  was 
handed  a  letter,  which  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony  was   read    out   from    the   altar    by   the 

1  Elder  apud  Andrews. 
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prelate.  It  ran:  "Thinking  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  so  great  a  queen  to  marry  one 
who  was  not  a  king,  he,  the  Emperor,  had 
resigned  to  his  son  the  crown  of  Naples  and 
the  duchy  of  Milan." 

The  King  and  Queen  subsequently  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  wedding  dinner,  the  only 
person  present  being  Gardiner,  and  after  some 
days  of  revelry  and  dancing,  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  Windsor. 

Public  opinion  has  never  been  fair  to  Philip. 
Contemporaneous  witnesses  attest  that  he  was 
courteous  and  amenable  to  men  of  every  rank. 
He  interfered  little  with  State  affairs,^  always 
gave  precedence  to  his  wife,  and,  as  one 
says,  "sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
natives,  conformed  to  the  national  customs, 
and  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  the  national 
amusements."  He  implored  his  wife  to  stay 
her  hand  in  the  persecutions  which  disgraced 
her  reign,  and  owing  to  him  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth was  liberated,  and  her  precarious  life 
made  easier. 

^  Had  Philip's  advice,  when  offered,  been  followed,  it  would 
several  times  have  been  to  our  advantage,  notably  in  the  matter 
of  Calais.  Philip  informed  the  council  of  the  Due  de  Guise's 
plot  to  seize  the  place,  and  offered  to  assist  its  palpably 
insufficient  defence  with  a  garrison  of  Spaniards.  This  offer 
was  declined,  as  was  that  of  assistance  to  retake  the  citadel 
after  it  had  fallen. 
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This  last  kindness  may  have  another  read- 
ing. For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Philip 
had  been  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  to  his  rival 
Francis,  King  of  France.  Therefore,  if  mis- 
chance befell  Elizabeth,  the  crown  would 
pass  to  the  lady  who  had  rejected  him,  and 
England  would  swell  the  influence  of  France, 
the  object  of  his  bitter  animosity.  It  was  there- 
fore Philip's  object  to  keep  Elizabeth  alive; 
but,  could  he  have  foreseen  his  Armada,  he 
might  reasonably  have  qualified  his  judgment. 

The  Hapsburger's  style  and  title  was : 
** Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
and  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &c.,  &c.  (see  Index 
of  Dates),  and  in  the  following  year  his  father 
surrendered  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
having  done  his  best  to  overcome  the  German 
unpopularity  which  alone  prevented  his  succes- 
sion to  the  empire. 

Much  can  be  urged  against  the  man,  but 
one  must  remember  the  woman  with  whom 
Philip  had  to  deal.  Never  lovable  nor  lovely 
at  start,  she  was  embittered  by  the  fate  which 
denied  her  an  heir ;  her  hatred  of  a  faith 
which   she   considered    had    dishonoured    her 
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mother ;  and  the  stern  and  cruel  temper  of 
the  times,  which  left  scant  room  in  public 
policy  for  that  divine  pity  which  is  a  jewel 
even  in  the  diadem  of  sovereigns. 

In  considering  the  Hapsburg  influence  in 
England,  we  have  purposely  not  alluded  to 
the  part  played  by  Charles  V.  regarding 
Henry  VIII.'s  treatment  of  the  Emperor's 
aunt,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  it  being  less  a 
political  than  a  family  affair.  But  that  domestic 
matter  had  momentous  consequences  for  Eng- 
land. Charles'  intrigues  secured  that,  out  of 
the  two-and-twenty  cardinals  who  comprised 
the  consistory  convened  in  Rome  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  Catherine's  marriage  with 
Henry,  nineteen  voted  for  its  legality.  Henry, 
who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  sufficient 
cardinals  had  been  bought  over  to  secure  a 
verdict  in  his  favour,  was  wild  with  rage,  the 
more  especially  as  he  had  arranged  (his  first 
part  of  the  bargain)  to  return  to  his  allegiance 
with  Rome.  Outwitted  and  embittered,  he 
consequently  made  his  final  breach  with  the 
papacy,  an  event  altogether  due  to  this  action 
of  Charles,  and  too  wide-reaching  in  its  results 
to  be  omitted  in  any  reference  to  the  Hapsburg 
influence  in  England. 


THE  FOUNTAIN   GARDEN. 


{The  two  windows  on  the  left  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Rouniania  on  her  visit  to  Schinznach.') 

"  He  had  a  bedroom  overlooking  the  Fountain  Garden,  a  bright  apartment  flanked  on 
the  one  side  by  the  hotel  colonnades,  bordered  by  the  tremulous  bananas,  and  fringed 
afar  by  the  foliage  of  giant  pines." — p.  151. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

THE   CANDID   CRITIC 

The  Candid  Critic  was  reading  the  additions 
to  this  book  which  he  had  himself  suggested. 
He  had  a  bedroom  and  a  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  Fountain  Garden,  a  bright  apartment 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  hotel  colonnades, 
bordered  by  the  tremulous  bananas,  and  fringed 
afar  by  the  foliage  of  giant  pines. 

He  had  established  himself  on  his  balcony 
full  length  in  a  deck  chair.  The  excellent 
hotel  band  was  mellifluously  employed  in 
selections  from  Lohengrin^  and  there  was  an 
air  of  placid,  sunshiny  peace  which  would  have 
appealed  to  any  man  other  than  the  Candid 
Critic. 

But  the  Candid  Critic  was  not  built  that 
way.  He  prides  himself  that  no  extraneous 
influences  subjugate  his  intelligence. 

This  was  the  second  reading  which  he  had 

vouchsafed  that  manuscript.     He  had  carried 
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it  with  him  to  the  castle  that  morning,  but 
hitherto  he  had  not  uttered. 

Bright  as  was  that  balcony  and  easeful  its 
chair,  I  felt  defrauded  to  be  there  at  all. 
The  irresponsible  birds  were  to  me  objects  of 
envy,  having  no  particular  business  on  hand 
beyond  fluttering  about  the  fountain,  with  here 
and  there  a  crumb  to  emphasise  their  enjoy- 
ment. For  myself,  I  had  also  need  of  such 
crumbs  of  comfort  as  might  fall  from  the 
encomiums  of  the  Candid  Critic.  I  furtively 
watched  him  as  I  sat  opposite  smoking. 
Naturally  I  was  a  bit  anxious.  I  had  gone 
out  of  my  way  to  follow  his  lead,  and  felt 
justified  in  expecting  a  bit  of  patting  on  the 
back  in  consequence. 

Below  me  I  could  see  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  happy  mortals  revelling  in  that 
after-d^jeuner  ease  which  comes  to  the  good 
conscience  and  servile  digestion,  with  just 
that  soupgon  of  scandal  in  their  converse  which 
keeps  a  listener  on  the  alert.  Every  one 
looked  so  happy  below.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  care  amongst  them.  Like  Charlie's 
Aunt,  I  had  a  longing  to  ask  some  one  what 
story  they  were  now  telling,  as  the  laughter 
rose  towards  me,  the  hapless  prisoner.     What 
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business  had  I  to  meddle  with  the  Hapsburgs, 
or  to  disturb  the  dust  of  centuries  thick  within 
those  old  castles  ?  Why  could  not  I  enjoy 
myself  like  other  people,  with  never  a  night- 
mare of  typewriters,  bookbinders,  and  that 
awful  and  inevitable  judgment  of  the  public  ? 
These  were  the  thoughts  which  mixed  them- 
selves amid  the  flights  of  Lohengrin,  when  I 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  reality  by  the  Candid 
Critic,  who,  throwing  the  manuscript  aside 
(more  violently,  I  thought,  than  was  seemly), 
said  with  one  of  his  dangerous,  genial  smiles : 

"  I  don't  think,  somehow,  that  people  care 
much  about  the  Hapsburgs." 

"Not  care  about  the  Hapsburgs ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, flabbergasted.  **  Why,  you  have 
been  egging  me  on  all  along,  and  you  your- 
self suggested  that  last  long  chapter — told 
me  that  the  book  did  not  go  far  enough  as  it 
was ;  said,  in  fact,  that  people  didn't  know 
enough  about  the  Hapsburgs  to  create  an 
interest  in  their  cradle." 

"There  you  slightly  misunderstand  me,"  he 
replied  in  a  grieved  sort  of  way.  **  I  under- 
stood myself  to  say  that  if  you  wish  people 
to  appreciate  the  Schloss,  you  should  tell  them 
more   about   the    Hapsburgs."      (He   can    be 
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excessively  Gladstonian  at  times.)  '*  I  under- 
stood that  you  had  a  penchant  for  the  Schloss, 
and  therefore  wished  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  it,  but  I  never  ventured  to  commit  myself 
into  saying  that  there  was  any  excessive 
yearning  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  master- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  Hapsburg  pedigree." 

"  But — "  I  was  venturing,  when  he  cut  me 
short. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  Candid  Critic  dog- 
matically, **  there  are  only  two  things  about 
which  people  really  care."  And  he  lit  a  cigar, 
and  wriggled  back  in  his  chair,  as  who  should 
say  the  question  admits  of  no  further  argu- 
ment. 

**  People  care  about  only  two  things?  And 
what  are  they  ?  " 

"  People  care  about  money,  and  people  care 
about  health.  All  other  things  are  emotions. 
Love,  the  strongest,  is  only  an  excrescence, 
like  the  measles — mainly  acquired  in  order  to 
be  subsequently  proof  against  it.  When 
people  are  very  young  they  care  about  money 
most;  but  in  proportion  as  they  grow  older, 
they  don't  care  about  money  less,  but  they 
care  about  health  more.  It  is  only  when  a 
man   is  dying — or,  to  be  accurate,  when   he 
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knows  that  he  is  dying — that  he  may  be  said 
to  care  for  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  health. 
Now,  look  down  there,  and  see  all  those 
people  drinking  their  coffee.  Do  they  really 
care  about  anything  except  how  far  the 
sulphur  is  affecting  them  ?  They  come  here 
with  one  especial  object,  and  that  is  health. 
They  dedicate  the  autumn  to  restoration,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  consecrate  to  the 
making  or  the  spending  of  money.  But  here 
it  is  health  is  king.  You  have  hardly  room 
for  castles  and  things  if  your  liver's  wrong, 
and  lumbago,  like  black  care,  sits  on  your 
back."  He  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  whilst 
I  was  considering  this  new  phase  of  the 
Hapsburg  question. 

"  But,"  I  ventured  diffidently,  '*  there  are 
heaps  and  heaps  of  books  which  have  been 
successful  without  dealing  with  health  or 
money." 

"  Those  were  books  written  in  an  age  when 
men  were  robust  and  gentlemen.  That  time 
is  past.  Men  are  becoming  physically  effete 
through  money-grubbing,  and  the  smallness 
of  their  bodies  is  belittling  their  minds.  If 
you  gaze  long  enough  at  a  bright  thing  like 
the   golden   calf    your    eyes    get    blinded   to 
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everything  else.  Nowadays  you  may  possess 
all  the  virtues,  but  if  you  have  not  a  full 
pocket  you  are  a  picture  without  a  frame, 
and  the  garret's  your  place. 

''  Still  you  are  exceptionally  lucky,"  this 
strange  critic  continued  after  a  pause.  **  You 
have  these  grand  baths  here  on  the  spot, 
and  all  these  health  restoratives  ready  to 
hand,  so  that  people  can  be  invigorated  to 
read  your  book.  And  if,  having  read  it,  they 
are  a  trifle  done  up,  they  have  all  sorts  of 
restoratives  for  the  asking.  I  don't  think  a 
book  was  ever  launched  under  more  promising 
auspices." 

I  somehow  collected  a  laugh.  I  realised 
that  it  requires  some  preparation  before  you 
can  feel  funny. 

*'  Now,  to  turn  from  badinage  to  sheer  hard- 
headed  common  sense,  let's  analyse  what  you 
have  done.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  your 
book  will  never  be  a  success  this  way,  but 
if  you  take  my  advice  and  do  what  I  tell 
you,  the  thing  will  be  read,  and  people  will 
be  grateful,  whether  they  tell  you  so  or  no. 
My  advice  is,  leave  in  every  word  you  have 
written :  everybody,  even  the  cripples  that 
come  here,  can  skip  when  a  book's  concerned, 
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and  I  really  think  that  people  enjoy  a  good 
thing  in  a  book  when  they  have  had  to  jump 
a  lot  to  get  it.  It's  like  hunting,  you  know. 
No  one  would  thank  you  if  they  found  the 
fox  and  ran  him  to  earth  in  the  first  field. 
No ;  what  you  must  do  is  to  pander  to  one 
of  those  two  things  for  which  alone,  as  I  have 
told  you,  people  really  care.  Tell  them  how 
to  make  money,  or,  if  you  can't,  tell  them 
how  to  get  well,  so  that  they  may  go  away 
and  eat  more  dinners,  in  the  full  satisfaction 
that  all  the  damage  which  they  can  do  to 
themselves  in  the  season  they  can  rectify  in 
the  autumn.  They'll  be  very  glad  to  take  a 
dose  of  Hapsburg  thrown  in,  as  not  a  man 
of  them  but  is  quite  pleased  to  be  living  for 
a  time  quite  neighbourly  with  hosts  of  dead 
emperors  and  counts  :  but  it  wasn't  emperors 
or  counts  that  brought  them  to  Schinznach ; 
it  was  gout,  or  eczema,  or  rheumatics,  though 
you  and  I,  that  think  ourselves  intellectual, 
call  it  brain-fag. 

**  Now,  if  I  picked  up  your  book  at  an 
hotel,  and  began  reading  it  as  it  stands,  do 
you  know  what  I'd  say?  I'd  say,  I'm  very 
pleased  to  understand  thoroughly  all  about 
the   Austrians   and   where   they    came    from, 
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and  I'm  very  interested  in  the  picturesque 
country  you  describe — quite  grateful,  in  fact, 
to  hear  of  a  new  part  of  Switzerland  which 
is  still  gentlemanly,  and  not  blotted  out  by 
tourists.  I'd  make  a  note  of  it  the  next  time 
I  was  at  Lucerne  to  go  over  by  the  tram 
railway  (by  the  way,  I  suppose  you'll  never 
dream  of  omitting  a  chapter  about  that  little 
line,  and  the  two  lakes  by  the  side  of  which 
it  ambles  along,  bringing  you  from  Lucerne 
to  Schinznach,  or  rather  to  Wildegg,  a  couple 
of  miles  away,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half)  ; 
but  when  everything's  said  and  done,  what  I 
should  mainly  say  is  that  the  man  has  told  me 
a  lot  about  the  queens  and  people  who  get 
well  at  the  baths,  but  he  hasn't  said  a  word  of 
how  they  did  it,  and  why  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  it  at  Schinznach  and  nowhere  else.  If 
one  takes  the  trouble  of  going  out  of  one's 
way  in  search  of  health,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  a  book  devoted  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  events  should  include 
an  account  of  the  health  specialities  which 
attract  hundreds  annually,  and  send  away 
dozens  of  restored  individuals.  A  live  health- 
resort  is  better  than  a  dead  Hapsburg." 

The  very  worst  of  all  the  Candid   Critic's 
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bad  points  lies  in  the  painful  fact  that  the 
more  you  ruminate  on  what  he  says,  the 
more  right  he  seems.  You  gradually  grow 
aware  of  this  whilst  trying  to  rid  yourself  of 
the  scars  and  sores  accumulated  in  the  process. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  patent  it 
became  that  it  was  idle  to  write  a  book,  which 
might  perhaps  be  read  by  many  who  un- 
fortunately have  to  consider  their  health,  with- 
out giving  them  some  idea  of  a  system  which, 
as  my  friend  truly  says,  brings  many  more 
thousands  to  the  place  than  did  ever  the 
Hapsburgs  with  all  their  pomp  and  pride  and 
lavish  outlay  of  tourney  and  entertainment. 

The  great  advantage  of  Schinznach  as 
regards  the  patients  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
baths  and  hotel  are  under  one  proprietorship  ; 
that  there  is  but  one  hotel,  although  there  are 
various  separate  d6pendances ;  and  that  all  the 
grounds  are  private  property,  many  hundred 
acres  of  beautiful  park  lands,  winding  walks, 
and  forests.  The  place  has  more  the  feel  of 
a  big  country  house  than  of  an  establishment 
of  the  sort,  and  the  numerous  gardens,  walks, 
and  excursions  give  us  any  amount  of  privacy 
should  one's  health  or  disposition  incline  us 
to  love  one's  self  more  than  one's  neighbour. 
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"  I  have  often  thought,"  said  the  Candid 
Critic  to  me  one  day  as  we  sat  by  the  river, 
"that  the  managers  of  this  place  are  fools. 
They  cure  one  too  rapidly,  and  too  well. 
When  I  came  here  I  made  an  *  arrangement ' 
which  I  pay  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  I  eat.  I  ate  next  to  nothing.  They 
began  to  cure  me,  and  now  I  have  an  appetite 
like  a  Beefeater.  This  is  not  business.  If  I 
had  a  share  in  Schinznach  I  should  arrange  to 
partially  cure  people  ;  I  should  let  them  go 
away  and  get  better,  so  that  on  the  termination 
of  my  *  arrangement '  they  should  be  Beefeaters 
at  some  one  else's  expense,  not  mine." 

The  programme  of  cure  is  by  no  means 
arduous,  and  its  effect  in  the  practice  of 
punctuality  and  early  rising  is  sometimes 
permanent.  By  eight  o'clock  people  are 
mostly  in  their  baths — some  of  them,  clothed 
and  in  their  right  mind  (not  always  the  latter), 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  sulphurous  steam.  This 
cure  is  great  for  asthma.  Others,  minus  the 
clothing,  take  every  morning  the  sulphur 
bath.  Others,  again,  whilst  they  are  having 
this  bath,  are  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
face  pulverisation,  which  consists  in  a  spray 
of  strong  sulphur  playing  on  the  face. 
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The  baths  over,  numbers  of  people,  whether 
they  confess  it  or  no,  return  to  bed,  and  there 
enjoy  themselves  with  coffee  and  roll.  It  is 
comforting  that  it  is  part  of  the  cure  to  lie 
quiet  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  bath,  and 
one  feels  virtuous  in  that  one  has  risen  early, 
and  is  now  reaping  one's  reward.  I  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Irish- 
man who  had  inadvisedly  signed  the  pledge, 
and  bravely  walked  past  a  public  -  house, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said  to  him- 
self, "Well  done,  Resolution,  you're  a  grand 
man.  I'll  go  back  and  stand  treat  to  ye  for 
that." 

And  he  did. 

In  like  manner  I  have  frequently  rewarded 
myself  with  more  bed  because  I  was  brave 
enough  to  leave  it. 

Grandeau's  chemical  analysation  of  the 
Schinznach  waters  gives  us  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
sulphide  of  calcium.  The  Schinznach  waters, 
therefore,  should  rank  first  among  those  sul- 
phurated calcium  waters  whose  assistance  is 
of  such  utility  in  all  affections  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  ;  and  the  wonderful  cures 
which  they  have  effected,  aided  by  the  pure 
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Swiss  air,  so  infinitely  more  invigorating  than 
that  of  the  closer  German  spas,  have  made 
Schinznach  without  doubt  the  very  first  of 
European  watering-places  of  the  kind,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear,  whilst  these  proofs 
are  in  process  of  correction,  that  the  leading 
authorities  on  ailments  of  the  skin,  and  all 
cases  of  gout  and  gouty  diseases  and  brain 
exhaustion,  are  almost  unanimously  sending 
patients  to  the  land  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

But  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  of  the  lavish  liberality 
of  supply,  ensuring  perpetual  freshness,  and 
that  all  comers  will  be  served  with  the  best 
that  the  rich  earth  can  give.  There  is  no 
banking  up  of  supplies,  which,  unlike  invested 
riches,  grow  impoverished  in  the  banking ; 
no  waiting ;  if  one  wants  the  sulphur  it  is 
all  there,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  mental  calibre  of  many  of  us  who  take  it. 

*'  There  is  not  only  a  physical  effect  in  the 
place,"  said  the  Candid  Critic,  **  but  a  moral. 
A  man  came  here  doubled,  up  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  he  said,  '  Already  I'm  much  better  ; 
in  a  week  Til  be  an  upright  man.'  '  Lord!'  1 
said,  *  Schinznach  can  do  anything  if  it  turns 
him  out  straight.'  " 
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What  is  called  the  "  spray  cure "  may  be 
said  to  have  a  double  utility.  It  not  only 
completely  rejuvenates  the  complexion,  but 
it  is  an  amazingly  interesting  thing  to  watch. 
In  a  sort  of  little  pews  a  number  of  people 
are  seated.  Each  has  a  kind  of  inverted 
stall  to  himself,  and  facing  him  is  a  tap  where- 
from  steam  issues.  Some  piously  close  the 
mouth  (a  rarity)  and  allow  the  steam  to 
play  over  the  face.  Others,  who  desire  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  open 
the  mouth  and  welcome  it  that  way.  These 
latter  look  comic ;  but  laughter  apart,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  wonders  which  this 
cure  effects,  for  the  baths  and  fomentations 
have  made  Schinznach  easily  first — I  may 
say  a  long  way  first — for  the  cure  of  those 
who  unfortunately  are  afflicted  with  skin 
disease,  asthma,  acne,  or  eczema.  In  the 
case  of  acne,  that  is  why  one  sees  so 
many  beautiful  women  at  the  birth-place 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  for  a  beautiful  woman 
has  but  to  possess  the  veriest  suspicion  of 
anything  wrong  with  her  complexion,  and 
if  she  be  a  foreigner,  away  she  rushes  to 
Schinznach,  and  soon  this  will  be  equally 
known  amongst  the  many  specimens  of  lovely 
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womanhood  that  hail  from  England  and 
America.  And  they  could  not  be  in  better 
hands,  for  Dr.  Amsler,  the  genial  medical 
chief,  who  is  the  fourth  generation  from  father 
to  son  who  has  had  charge  of  the  medical 
destinies  of  the  place,  has  a  reputation  which 
is  European,  and  reads  Schinznach  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  sulphur  as  an  open  book. 

There  is  no  reason  for  one  to  feel  chilly 
at  Schinznach ;  you  can  have  baths  up  to 
400°  F.,  which  is  scarcely  believable  if  one 
is  to  remain  alive;  and  this  view  was  the 
one  held  at  a  big  luncheon  party  held  in 
Dublin  when  Queen  Victoria  was  over  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Rossmore  had  just  returned 
from  taking  one  of  such  baths,  and  stated  so 
in  a  speech,  when  there  was  general  laughter, 
it  being  evident  that  Lord  Rossmore  was 
indulging  his  imagination.  Whereupon  he 
retorted  :  "  It  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you.  I 
took  the  bath  one  afternoon,  lying  in  the 
shade." 

**And  now  you're  lying  in  the  light!" 
was  the  quick  rejoinder  of  a  witty  Irishman 
present.     But  nevertheless  it  was  true.^ 

^  From  200°  F.  to  400°  F.  are  commonly  given,  the  patient 
sometimes  remaining  in  the  bath  forty  minutes  or  more. 
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For  those  who  have  throats  and  voices, 
and  for  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  imagine  that  they  have,  and  to  the 
relief  of  their  friends  sometimes  lose  them, 
the  established  cures  have  been  marvellous  ; 
though  I  have  met  a  man  who  does  not  re- 
gard Dr.  Amsler  with  the  partiality  which 
he  deserves,  since  his  wife,  after  a  visit  to 
Schinznach,  regained  the  use  of  her  voice. 

With  the  throat  I  may  mention  its  kindred 
trouble,  deafness,  many  suffering  from  this 
terrible  misfortune  having  found  themselves 
better,  and  in  some  instances  cured  by  the 
regime. 

Those  troubled  with  gout  and  rheumatism 
are,  of  course,  numerously  represented  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  Hapsburg,  but  in  these  days 
of  motoring  and  hurry  and  haste  in  all  direc- 
tions, there  ought  to  be  a  largely  increased 
future  for  a  treatment  which  has  done  won- 
ders in  cases  of  nervous  breakdown,  brain- 
fag, and  over-work.  We  live  at  such  high 
pressure  that  daily  there  is  a  lamentable 
increase  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
forms  of  human  suffering.  For,  to  the  weak, 
who  have  been  all  along  inured  to  the  feeling 
of  weakness,  a  little  more  of  it  is  neither  so 
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wearing  nor  so  noticeable  ;  but  to  the  strong 
and  masterful  mind,  accustomed  always  to 
command  themselves  no  less  than  others,  and 
to  be  easily  able  to  accomplish  difficult  feats 
wherever  intellect  is  concerned,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  piteous  and  lamentable  failing  to 
feel  oneself  mentally  incomplete  in  scenes 
where  hitherto  the  mind  was  unlaboriously 
supreme. 

It  is  to  these  that  the  generous  waters  of 
Schinznach  have  been  a  veritable  blessing, 
and  the  visits  of  many  well-known  men  of 
ability  have  not  only  been  an  advantage  to 
themselves  in  the  renewed  health  which  they 
have  thus  acquired,  but  to  the  world  at  large, 
in  that  the  brainlands  which  temporarily  had 
lain  fallow  are  again  fertile  for  the  harvests  of 
Time. 


LUCERNE   CATHEDRAL. 
And  the  old  Gateway  into  the  Precincts. 


Ilford  chromatic  plate,  with  Goerz  lens 
and  yellow  screen.^  J^top,  32  ;  3  sec. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE   HAPSBURGS   AND   LUCERNE 

It  would  be  idle  to  mention  the  country  of 
the  Hapsburgs  without  reference  to  Lucerne, 
which  was  at  one  time  part  of  their  patrimony, 
and  within  whose  walls  much  of  the  deter- 
minate self-sacrifice  and  heroism  of  the  country 
was  begotten  which  gave  to  Switzerland  the 
proud  privilege  of  being  the  first  amongst 
nations  to  curb  the  licence  of  princes  at  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  patriotism. 

From  out  the  shores  of  its  lake  the  sentinel 
Alps  have  remained  unmoved  by  the  terrors 
of  turbulent  times  and  the  rush  of  interminable 
centuries,  and  their  spirit  has  been  caught  by 
the  dauntless  sons  of  the  soil,  who,  armed 
with  little  more  than  the  integrity  of  their 
cause,  raised  the  flag  of  freedom,  unsullied  as 
the  snow  peaks  beneath  which  it  floated. 

In   the   far   past,    before   Charlemagne  had 

been  called  to  the   purple,    Lucerne  was  but 

a  colony  of  monks  from  the  Alsatian  Abbey 
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of  Murbach.  This  little  religious  colony, 
grafted  from  the  far-away  Rhineland  stem, 
was  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Leger,  and 
around  it  in  process  of  time  a  town  and  city 
grew.  But  for  centuries  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Abbot  of  Murbach,  until,  as  alluded  to 
in  chapter  ix.,  p.  102,  it  was  purchased  by 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  the  very  year  of  his 
death,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  Switzerland 
would  ever  have  attained  the  proud  inde- 
pendence which  has  marked  her  career  had 
it  not  been  for  that  purchase  and  the  goading 
presence  of  the  Hapsburger  in  his  castle  at 
Meggen,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Lucerne,  upon  whose  banks  the  liber- 
ties of  Switzerland  were  conceived  and  born,  is 
in  its  shape  cruciform.  Hers  in  the  struggle 
was  the  cross :  nobly  she  merits  the  crown. 

Whilst  the  Hapsburg,  like  the  hawk  he 
was,  was  dreaming  fresh  dreams  of  aggression 
within  his  fastness  on  the  Wulpelsberg,  or 
from  that  other  olden  chateau  of  his  perched 
on  the  shores  of  Meggen,  which  overlooked 
the  wide  waters  with  Uri  as  a  landmark, 
Schwiz  and  Unterwalden  had  also  visions — 
dreams  perhaps  the  purer  inasmuch  as  they 
were  dreamt  beneath  the  unfettered  republic 
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of  the  Stars.  The  three  cantons,  known  as 
the  Forest  States,  were  inhabited  by  men 
whom  the  solitudes  of  nature  had  brought 
near  to  God  and  the  immortalities  of  freedom. 
Tutored  by  those  eternal  elements  and  eleva- 
tions they  could  not  but  learn — 

Teachings  which  elevate  the  thoughts  of  men  : 

For  who  consorts  with  holy  Nature  long 
But  from  the  world  turns  back  to  her  again 
For  joyaunce  more  enduring,  yielded  when 
'Twere  vain  to  seek  the  solace  of  the  throng  ? 

The  races  which  are  fostered  in  her  sphere, 

By  her  more  simple  influences  blessed, 
Are  earth's  nobility : — the  mountaineer 
Who  braves  the  havoc  of  the  frozen  year  j 
The  huntsman  calm  amid  his  life's  unrest. 

And  the  men  of  the  Cantons  and  the  men 
of  the  Forest  States  were  quick  to  learn. 
Hungry  and  hunted,  they  were  not  humiliated  ; 
oppressed,  they  were  not  downtrodden,  and 
the  sport  at  times  of  the  elements,  never  more 
awful  in  storm  than  around  their  dwellings, 
left  them  yet  the  more  electric  in  ardour  in 
upholding  the  liberties  of  man. 

And  these  were  the  men  whom  the  Haps- 
burgs,  as  they  flitted  from  Schinznach  to 
Germany,   from   Germany  to   Lenzburg,  from 
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Lenzburg  to  Meggen,  and  from  Meggen  to 
Lucerne,  sought  to  crush,  that  they  might 
make  of  their  lands  a  bulwark  of  irresistible 
Alps  as  the  boundary  of  their  possessions. 
Whereupon  delegates  met  in  secret  conclave  ; 
each  man,  free  and  bond,  serfs,  some  of  the 
lords  temporal,  and  some  that  had  a  less 
pleasant  time  of  it  with  the  lords  spiritual ; 
and  shaped  bit  by  bit  the  first  utterances, 
the  initial  aspirations  of  freedom,*  in  a  docu- 
ment which,  handed  down  from  century  to 
century,  has  merited  the  unqualified  admiration 
of  the  ages.  However  much  the  world  has 
grown  richer  in  rhetoric  and  intellect,  it  has 
never  yet  surpassed  this  plain  and  just 
pleading  wrung  from  the  pangs  of  peasants. 
Drawn  up,  but  kept  secret  pending  the  death 
of  Rudolph,  it  was  not  launched  until  the 
sovereign's  death  in  1291. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,"  it  ran  (and 
realise  for  yourselves,  my  masters,  the  manner 
and  the  matter  of  this  writing  in  the  far-away 
thirteenth  century,  before  printing  was  dreamt 
of!  Consider  the  diction  of  it  and  its  state- 
craftship  at  the  hands  of  mere  mountaineers !). 
**  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Honour  and 
the  public  weal  are   promoted   when   leagues 
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are  concluded  for  the  proper  establishment 
of  quiet  and  peace.  Therefore,  know  all  men 
that  the  people  of  the  Valley  of  Uri,  the 
democracy  of  the  Valley  of  Schwiz,  and  the 
community  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Lower 
Valley,  seeing  the  malice  of  the  age,  in  order 
that  they  may  better  defend  themselves  and 
their  own,  and  better  preserve  them  in  proper 
condition,  have  promised  in  good  faith  to 
assist  each  other  with  aid,  with  every  counsel 
and  every  favour,  with  person  and  goods, 
within  the  valleys  and  without,  with  might 
and  main,  and  against  one  and  all  who  may 
inflict  upon  any  one  of  them  any  violence, 
molestation,  or  injury,  or  may  plot  any  evil 
against  their  persons  or  goods. 

**  And  in  every  case  each  community  has 
promised  to  succour  the  other  when  necessary, 
at  its  own  expense,  as  far  as  needed  in  order 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  evil-doers,  and  to 
avenge  injuries  :  to  this  end  they  have  sworn 
a  bodily  oath  to  keep  this  without  guile,  and 
to  renew  by  these  presents  the  ancient  form 
of  the  league  also  confirmed  by  an  oath. 

"Yet  in  such  manner  that  every  man, 
according  to  his  rank,  shall  obey  and  serve 
his  overlord  as  it  behoves  him. 
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**We  have  also  promised,  decreed  and 
ordered  in  common  council  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  that  we  ^will  accept  or  receive 
no  judge  in  the  aforesaid  valleys  who  shall 
have  attained  his  office  for  any  price,  or  for 
money  in  any  way  whatever,  or  one  who  shall 
not  be  a  native  or  a  resident  with  us." 

These  are  but  four  out  of  the  twelve  pro- 
visions or  statutes,  and,  as  their  outcome,  the 
offensive  and  defensive  pact  thereby  created 
by  the  Forest  States  brought  to  their  side 
in  process  of  time  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land. 

But  it  took  full  four  hundred  years  of 
strenuous  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not 
exactly  to  accomplish  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss,  but  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the 
Powers,  and  more  especially  of  Germany, 
which  at  that  time  was  in  reality  Austria.  In 
1648  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  an  especial 
article  acknowledged  and  ratified  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Swiss  Confederation  from  the 
German  Empire,  the  words  being  :  *'  The  afore- 
said city  of  Basel  and  the  remaining  Cantons 
of  the  Helvetians  are  in  possession  of  as  good 
as    full    freedom    and     exemption    from    the 
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Empire,  and  are  in  no  ways  subject  to  the 
Dikasterien  and  Courts  of  that  Empire."  ^ 

But  in  a  few  words,  as  shortly  as  possible,  we 
must  refer  to  what  absolutely  happened  in  the 
Hapsburg  land,  the  cradle  of  their  race,  which 
witnessed  these  protracted  struggles  for  power. 

You  should  make  an  excursion  along  the 
left  bank  of  Lake  Lucerne,  and  over  that 
beautifully  wooded  promontory  which  over- 
looks the  turn  of  the  lake  as  it  stretches 
northward  toward  Kussnacht.  This  promon- 
tory from  earliest  times  was  part  of  the 
Hapsburg  patrimony,  and  I  examined  with 
interest  and  photographed  the  old  ruins  of 
the  stronghold  so  picturesquely  placed,  right 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Afar  off  at  Stansstad, 
right  across  the  cruciformed  lake,  stood  for 
my  eyes,  as  they  had  stood  for  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  old  watch-tower,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  1308,  the  guardian  of  Helvetian  liberties. 
This  scene  from  Schloss  Habsburg  (now  called 
Neu-Habsburg,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
other  chateau  at  Schinznach)  was  doubtless  a 
perpetual  reminder  to  the  Hapsburgs  that  the 
Alps  lay  before  them  as  the  envied  boundary 
of  their  private  property ;  and  the  castle,  as  seen 

^  CEchsli's  QuelUnbuch. 
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by  the  men  of  Stans,  must  have  been  an  equal 
incentive  to  such  men  as  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  born  at  the  place,  that  as  Wordsworth 
says,  the  Alps  are  the  voice  of  freedom,^  and 
that,  right  across  the  flood,  dwelt  the  men  who 
stood  between  Helvetia  and  Liberty. 

The  walls  of  the  old  castle  are  over  twelve 
feet  thick.  It  crowned  a  small  hillock  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  lake,  and  slightly  below 
the  remains  stands  a  modern  chateau,  which 
for  some  time  was  occupied  by  the  American 
Minister  accredited  to  the  Swiss  Government. 
Those  who  were  at  the  entertainments  given 
to  celebrate  Independence  Day  are  not  likely 
to  forget  his  Excellency's  lavish  hospitality, 
and  indeed  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  emblematic  of  liberty,  float- 
ing over  the  very  place  which  for  centuries 
was  typical  of  all  that  would  exterminate 
freedom ;  whilst  just  across  the  wooded  hills 
at  Seeburg,  the  prosperous  little  village  of 
chalets,  erected  as  a  Swiss  Home  by  the 
Polytechnic  Society,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  spread  of  education  and  the  advantages 

*  "  Two  voices  are  there  ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  voice. 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice  ; 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! " 
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of  travel,  is  a  very  different  neighbour  to  that 
which  six  centuries  ago  priest,  peer,  or  peasant 
would  have  tolerated. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  thousands  that 
annually  visit  the  town  of  Lucerne  are  aware 
of  the  many  fine  old  buildings  which  exist  in 
the  town  itself.  The  hundreds  of  people  who 
daily  arrive  are  like  liberated  ducks  and  geese 
— they  instantly  take  to  the  water.  Numbers 
of  them,  to  be  very  Irish,  pass  all  their  time 
in  Lucerne  in  being  out  of  it.  They  will  go 
to  infinite  trouble  to  ascend  the  Rigi  or  see 
some  scene  miles  away,  whilst  oblivious  of 
the  many  picturesque  old  bits  visible  among 
the  back  streets.  The  tower  which  rises  from 
the  river,  and  is  a  support  to  the  old  wooden 
bridge,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  the 
place,  and  some  of  the  old  houses  facing  the 
Reuss  are  of  great  age. 

The  city  of  Lucerne  found  a  difficulty  in 
deciding  her  politics,  which  were  not  shared 
by  Zurich  on  the  one  hand  or  the  Forest 
States  on  the  other.  Always  attached  and 
consistent  to  the  old  faith,  whilst  Zurich  later 
embraced  the  Reformation,  and  yet  feeling 
herself  in  danger  of  being  isolated  if  altogether 
undemonstrative  to  the  Confederation,  her  dis- 
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position,  partly  conservative,  partly  democratic, 
made  her  diffident  as  dilatory.  Rudolph's 
cunning  purchase  of  the  Abbey  of  Murbach 
looked  innocent  enough,  as  the  sacred  cloisters 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Abbey  included  the  ground  rents 
of  Lucerne,  and  the  price  accepted  by  Abbot 
Berchtold  was  but  two  thousand  marks  in 
silver  and  some  wholly  unremunerative  hamlets 
in  Alsace.  The  significance  of  this  purchase 
was  for  a  time  merged  in  the  controversy  as 
to  the  Abbot's  rights  in  the  matter.  He 
was  bitterly  attacked  for  his  embarrassments 
which  caused  the  sale,  and  his  power  to  effect 
the  bargain  was  questioned,  it  being  affirmed 
that  he  had  stipulated  never  to  alienate  the 
property  from  the  Abbey.  Thus  Rudolph 
continued  his  property  from  his  castle  near 
Kussnacht  round  the  bend  of  the  lake  to 
Lucerne,  and  right  across  the  Reuss  and  along- 
side its  banks  till,  joining  the  Aare,  it  found 
itself  in  the  birthplace  of  its  ruler's  race. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  view  which 
the  early  Swiss  took  of  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Hapsburgs  is  a  totally  wrong  one.  Not 
a  mountaineer  but  bemoaned  the  selection  of 
Count  Rudolph  for  the  German  throne,  and, 
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in  the  advance  of  his  family,  feared  the 
worst  for  themselves  and  their  liberties ;  but 
after  reading  every  document  on  which  I  can 
lay  my  hand  bearing  on  the  subject,  with 
all  humility  I  feel  bound  to  hold  the  exactly 
opposite  opinion.  For  this  very  increase  of 
position,  so  much  feared  and  deprecated,  gave 
the  Hapsburgs  so  much  else  to  look  after  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  let  long  periods 
elapse  before  considering  their  own  personal 
concerns.  Thus,  when  the  great  Rudolph 
died,  the  Confederation  of  the  Forest  States, 
which  had  kept  back  their  treaty  pending  that 
event,  had  a  better  time  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
Albert  was  for  years  occupied  in  fighting  for 
the  crown,  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
Swiss  until  he  had  slain  his  rival,  Adolph  of 
Nassau,  and  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle 
the  blood-stained  imperial  diadem. 

My  Lucerne  readers  cannot  do  better  than 
imitate  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  lake  before 
them,  following  the  example  of  its  outlet,  the 
Reuss,  whose  impetuous  floods  stay  not, 
neither  are  they  still,  until  they,  for  themselves, 
visit  that  Hapsburg  land  so  intimately  connected 
in  history  with  the  turrets  of  the  cathedral 
town,  and  the  stainless  aspirations  of  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    SEETHAL   VALLEY 

Hardly  a  soul  of  the  many  thousands  that 
annually  fill  the  town  of  Lucerne  has  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  charming  little 
railway  line  which  connects  the  capital  of  the 
Lake  of  Four  Cantons  with  Wildegg,  situated 
some  two  miles  from  Schinznach  and  the 
Castle  of  Hapsburg.  This  line  continues  for 
a  while  by  the  banks  of  the  descending 
Reuss,  instead  of  crossing  the  river  below 
that  well-known  brotherhood  of  towers,  as 
does  the  route  to  Fluelen  and  the  St.  Gotthard. 
For  most  of  the  way  this  train- tram  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  road  and  passes  through 
delightful  orchard  scenery,  illuminated  by  two 
lakes,  Baldegger  and  Hallwyler  See ;  the  latter 
is  five  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  broad.  The  Seethal  Valley,  if 
not  rich  in  startling  scenery,  is  certainly  so 
in  its  apples,  and  one  sees  the  vine  and 
quantities   of   all   sorts   of   fruit.     The   whole 
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makes  an  excursion  quite  worth  attempting 
on  its  own  account,  to  say  nothing  of  Lenz- 
burg  and  the  Hapsburg  country  as  an  object, 
and  it  takes  but  two  hours  or  so,  at  a  cost 
of  about  five  shillings  the  return  fare.  The 
Lake  Valley,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles 
long  (the  whole  distance  from  Lucerne  is 
about  thirty  kilometres)  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Lindenberg  Range,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ehrlose  and  the  Homberg. 

The  increasing  number  of  people  who  visit 
Switzerland  in  motor  cars  will  be  grateful 
for  having  their  attention  drawn  to  the  entire 
district  of  the  Hapsburg  country,  for  the  roads 
are  quite  perfect,  and  the  scenery  rarely  with- 
out objects  of  interest.  There  are,  moreover, 
numerous  offshoots  of  roads  along  which  one 
can  travel  quite  comfortably,  and  the  end  in 
most  instances  crowns  the  work,  for  history 
lies  everywhere  at  hand,  ready  for  the  looking 
at.  For  instance,  one  can  branch  off  at  Hoch- 
dorf,  to  the  east,  and  see  the  Hohenrain,  at 
one  time  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  now  a  home  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  from  which  you  can  get  a  fine  view 
of  the  Alps,  as  also  from  the  ruined  castle  of 
Lieli,    from   whose   turrets   you   can   see    the 
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field  of  Sempach,  where  the  Hapsburg  power 
was  crushed  by  the  intrepidity  of  peasants, 
and  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  by  gathering  the 
spears  and  burying  them  in  his  own  breast, 
made  a  path  for  the  Swiss  which  led  them 
to  victory. 

Sheath  every  dart  in  this  stern  heart 
That  fain  would  lay  my  country  low, 

And  all  my  blood  will  call  to  God — 
Helvetia's  freedom  in  its  flow ! 

Or,  leaving  Hochdorf  towards  the  west, 
you  can  make  for  the  ruined  castle  of  Ober- 
reinach,  and  a  few  miles  farther  on  visit  the 
chapel  which  commemorates  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  and  even  proceed  in  your  car  to 
the  battlefield  itself,  where  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  and  no  less  than  263  of  his  knights 
were  slain.  The  Duke's  remains  were  brought 
along  the  self-same  road  to  the  Abbey  of 
Konigsfelden,  erected,  as  told  you  in  chap- 
ter xi.,  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  on  the 
spot  where  her  husband  Albert  the  First  was 
murdered,  and  where  subsequently  their 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  passed 
many  years  of  her  life.  Leopold's  remains 
were  ultimately  taken  to  Austria  for  inter- 
ment. 
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Returning  to  the  main  road,  you  will  notice 
Baldegg,  a  picturesque  village  with  an  ancient 
chateau,  prettily  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Baldegger  Lake.  Here  one  begins  to  notice 
the  vine,  which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  is 
never  observable  on  the  banks  of  Lucerne. 

People  sometimes  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Homberg  (2595  ft.)  from  Beinwyl,  where 
many  cigars  are  made,  the  village  before 
Boniswyl,  for  an  excellent  view  of  the  Alps 
and  Jura  range. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Boniswyl, 
where  much  wine-trading  is  done,  a  detour 
should  be  made  to  the  old  castle  of  Hallwyl, 
which  was  the  cradle  of  the  very  old  family 
of  that  name.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on, 
at  Seengen,  are  the  burial  vaults  of  the  race. 

The  present  Count  is  a  minor,  and  a  story 
is  told  of  his  father,  who  was  at  one  time  at 
Vienna.  The  Emperor,  being  aware  of  this, 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  some  Court  function, 
and  was  very  gracious,  saying  :  **  We  come 
from  the  same  part,  don't  we.  Count  .f*" 

The  Hallwyl  pedigree  is  considerably  older 
than  that  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  Count, 
with  regrettable  taste,  said:  *'Yes,  sire,  I 
remember  when  you  came." 
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To  which  his  Majesty,  rather  nettled,  with 
much  readiness  replied:  "It  would  have 
done  you  no  harm  to  have  followed  me  when 
I  left." 

The  railway  and  main  road  continue  past 
Lenzburg  old  town  and  castle,  described  in 
our  next  chapters,  and,  like  good  old  wine, 
left  to  the  last,  passing  which  we  arrive  at 
Wildegg,  where  there  are  some  beautiful  resi- 
dences, a  picturesque  little  town,  rushing 
water,  and  an  old  chateau. 

A  couple  of  miles  farther  on  and  we  are 
at  Schinznach-les-Bains,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hapsburg  land. 


BARBAROSSA'S   ROOM   AT   LENZBURG. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   LAST   OF  THE   LENZBURGS 

A  star  falls  earthward  from  its  wonted  height ; 

Its  flash  of  lessening  splendour  streaks  the  sky; 

Its  quick  transition  broken  by  no  cry 
Nor  deviance  from  the  doom  that  dims  its  light ; 
A  moment  past,  and  who  so  fair,  so  bright, 

So  radiant  in  its  paradise  on  high  ? 

And  now  the  owl,  hooting  that  wanders  by, 
Floats  o'er  its  sepulchre  in  callous  flight  1 

O  man,  that  brightly  in  life's  bounden  bar 
Outshines  the  hour  to  pass  like  it  away, 
How  little  is  thine  intellectual  ray  ! 

One  moment,  brilliant  'mid  the  things  that  are  ; 

Another,  and  uprooted  like  yon  star. 
Darkness  usurps  thy  transitory  sway  ! 

An  old  man  wandered  aimlessly  through  a 
mighty  castle.  White-haired,  and  bent  of 
body,  he  moved,  tremulous  as  any  spectre, 
amid  the  darkened  corridors  and  halls.  Every- 
where around  him  the  evidences  of  wealth 
and  power :  the  great  audience-chambers  rich 
in  their  ornaments  of  oak  and  arms ;  the  old 
banners  that  drooped  aloft — unsullied,  for  all 

their    stains;     the    crested    helms    and    coat 

183 
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armour,  resplendent  all  the  more  for  their 
record  of  rust  and  indented  defacement ;  and 
amid  them,  glimmering  also  in  the  half-light, 
the  mighty  antlers,  the  stupendous  tusks,  of 
stag  and  boar,  whose  courage  and  craft  and 
strength  were  tutorage  to  knight  and  baron 
in  the  unbridled  career  of  bloodshed.  Alike, 
the  low  and  narrow-raftered  rooms  and  the 
lofty,  spacious  galleries  were  darkened  and 
deserted.  Nowhere  was  any  one  to  be  seen 
save  this  old  man,  this  sorrowful  old  man, 
silent  and  spectral,  amid  those  arrogant, 
ironic  trappings  of  state. 

This  was  Count  Ulrich  IV.  of  Lenzburg, 
comrade  and  friend,  counsellor  and  companion, 
of  his  king  and  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  the  great 
Barbarossa. 

What  brave  days  had  not  these  two  seen 
together,  and  this  ancient  historic  heritage  of 
the  old  man,  had  it  not  too  played  its  exalted 
part  in  the  pageants  of  the  past!  Here,  in 
this  very  room  where  the  old  man  lingered, 
had  not  his  guest,  the  Emperor,  held  high 
court  and  granted  audience,  signing  the 
charter  which  confirmed  the  rights  of  the 
convent  of  Interlacken.  This  veritable  charter, 
with  its  date,   February  20,   11 33,  was  before 
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the  old  man's  eyes,  and  aimlessly  fondled 
with  his  fingers  as  he  mused  for  awhile,  as 
it  is  visible  to-day  to  those  of  us  who  exhume 
the  records  of  the  dead.  That  royal  visit,  and 
all  its  attendant  triumphs  of  tourney  and  joust 
which  woke  the  old  stronghold  to  mirth  and 
colour,  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and 
many  dangers  and  glories  and  sorrows  had 
the  aged  Count  seen  since  then.  No  niggard 
he,  in  the  giving  of  his  best  to  his  liege.  Not 
only  had  he  himself  crossed  the  Alps,  co- 
partner in  those  incessant  wars  waged  by 
the  German  monarchs  in  their  capacity  as 
Roman  Emperors  ;  not  only  had  he  assisted 
his  lord  in  humbling  Henry  the  Lion  and 
humiliating  the  Lombards ;  but  he  had  given 
five  of  his  sons  to  the  cause,  and  their  pitiful 
graves  were  scattered  namelessly  throughout 
Western  and  Southern  Europe,  every  land  and 
language  having  barbs  for  him  of  remembrance 
and  remorse ! 

And  now,  the  last  of  his  sons,  sole  heir  of 
his  house,  for  whom  but  a  week  ago  to-day 
there  had  been  gala-times  within  the  walls  of 
Lenzburg,  as  also  cloister  prayer  and  praise 
as  thank-offering  to  God  for  the  safe  return 
of  this  last  son  from  the  cruel  wars,  lay  dead 
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in  the  darkened  hall  below,  pale  beneath  the 
flicker  of  the  mourners'  torch. 

And  so  there  was  dole  in  that  ancient 
chateau ! 

The  five  had  perished  in  the  m^l^e,  the 
assault,  battle-axe  in  hand,  golden-spurred,  in 
the  vanguard  of  victory.  The  dead  in  the 
darkened  chamber  below  had  hied  gaily  to 
his  sport,  and  lay  ingloriously  stark  beneath 
the  fangs  of  a  bear! 

The  old  Count  was  as  a  stricken  oak  that 
bends  not.  Too  robust  for  regret,  too  proud 
for  tears,  he  faced  his  trouble  as  he  had  ever 
faced  his  foe,  when  each  man  knows  that 
none  other  can  stand  for  one's  self,  the  invisible 
God  alone  to  help.  A  trifle  greyer  of  feature, 
a  trifle  more  grim,  he  offered  an  indomitable 
front  to  the  shafts  of  fate.  As  a  man  meets 
death  that  is  no  more  avertable,  so  faced 
that  desolate  father  this  last  utter  fortune 
which  darkened  his  house. 

**The  end  of  all!"  he  soliloquised,  smiling 
grimly  at  the  great  bear's  head  that  pro- 
phetically, as  it  were,  cast  its  shadow  slant- 
wise o'er  the  crested  pennon  of  the  race. 
*'The  end  of  my  hope;  the  end  of  my  house!'* 

And   God   knows   which    was   the    bitterer 
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blow  to  this  stern,  proud  man — the  piercing 
of  his  heart  or  the  stultifying  of  his  ambition. 
The  Lenzburgs  had  been  old  noblesse  before 
the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heard  of.  In  the 
ninth  century,  over  a  hundred  years  before 
Norman  William  dreamt  of  founding  a  dynasty, 
Lenzburg  Castle  and  its  counts  had  been  a 
power ;  and  the  Burgundian  had  had  to  reckon 
with  them  when,  in  the  good  year  of  our  Lord 
919,  he  added  the  lands  between  the  Reuss 
and  the  Aare  to  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
gained  in  exchange  for  the  throne  of  Italy. 
In  those  far  days  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
comprised  all  the  Hapsburg  land,  together 
with  Dauphine,  Franche  Comtd,  and  distant 
Provence,  and  Rudolph  the  Burgundian  and 
King  Conrad  had  to  reckon  with  the  Lenz- 
burger  of  Aargau,  as  well  as  with  the  Kyburger 
in  Winterthur,  the  Nellenburgs,  the  Burk- 
hards,  and  the  strong  and  durable  house  of 
Savoy.  A  touch  of  pathos  was  added  to  the 
old  man's  musings  at  sight  of  the  ancient 
stilled  and  silent  spinning-wheel,  gift  of  old  of 
the  good  Queen  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  Aargau, 
and  the  rest — **  Bertha  humilis  Regina,"  as  she 
is  lovingly  called — the  sovereign  that  was  never 
idle,   and   amid  all   of  pomp  and  power  had 
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ever  an  ear  for  the  heart-throb  of  her  people, 
and  lowly  ministration  for  their  miseries. 

Queen  Bertha's  memory  is  still  much 
revered  in  Switzerland.  Her  beauty  as  a 
girl  is  as  proverbial  as  her  goodness  as  a 
woman.  She  is  specially  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  this  book  inasmuch  as  she  brought 
her  husband  as  dowry  the  rich  lands  lying 
between  the  Aare  and  the  Reuss,  which,  had 
the  sulphur  springs  been  worked  in  her  day, 
would  have  made  her  rich  even  for  a  queen. 
And,  looking  northward  from  his  castle,  Count 
Ulrich  mused  on  them,  and  the  winding  river, 
silvered  by  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  romance,  too,  about  Bertha 
which  has  additionally  endeared  her  to  his- 
tory, for  even  goodness  goes  but  a  short  way 
without  individuality,  and  that  charm  which 
is  inceptive  of  romance.  Her  father  and 
her  future  husband  were  at  daggers  drawn, 
and  Rudolph,  King  of  Burgundy,  flushed  and 
inflated  with  his  recent  Hungarian  victories, 
received  his  first  check  at  the  hands  of 
Burkhard  I.,  Duke  of  Alamannia  (or  Swabia, 
as  we  should  say),  the  girl's  father.  Mutual 
admiration  subsequently  made  these  two  men 
firm    friends,    and    Burkhard    not    only   gave 
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his  former  foe  his  daughter,  but  ultimately 
his  own  life,  for  he  fell  in  battle  in  Italy  en- 
deavouring to  succour  his  son-in-law.  Bertha 
is  known  as  the  Spinning  Queen.  She  is  de- 
picted even  riding  with  her  spindle.  Her 
ministry  amongst  the  poor  makes  her  stand 
out  in  history  with  a  light  which  is  more  than 
glory,  and  the  longevity  of  her  remembrance  is 
due  less  to  her  splendour  as  a  queen,  or  the 
wisdom  of  her  government  during  her  son's 
long  minority,  than  to  her  humility  and 
graciousness  of  heart.  In  German  mythology 
the  name  of  Bertha  stands  for  Fecundity,  yet 
the  Queen  hardly  justified  her  name,  as  she 
had  but  two  children — Conrad,  the  King,  and 
the  beautiful  Adelheid,  the  first  Queen  of 
Italy,  afterwards,  by  her  re-marriage  with 
Otto  the  Great,  Empress  of  Germany. 

Count  Ulrich  thought  not,  perhaps,  of  all 
these  things,  as  he  stood  absent-mindedly 
fingering  that  olden  wheel  whose  busy  song 
had  died  out  when  the  giver  of  his  six  strong 
sons,  happy  in  confidence  of  the  durability  of 
their  race,  had  left  them  motherless,  alas ! 

And  yet,  the  woof  that  is  warpt  is  often- 
times not  so  pitiful  as  the  web  which  is  woven. 

And    the   old   man   looked   at    the    spindle 
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and  sighed.  This  simple  heirloom,  and  all 
the  more  valuable,  though  scarcely  more 
valued,  mementos  of  comrade  and  conquest, 
into  whose  hands  would  they  ultimately  pass  ? 
Before  this  toy  of  his  wife's  it  was  now  of 
a  truth  he  utterly  and  wholly  realised,  that 
the  house  had  no  heir,  and  strangers  must 
inherit.  But  what  strangers  ?  And  this  im- 
pregnable castle,  old  as  the  history  of  Aargau, 
and  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  its  travail 
and  its  glory,  who  would  honour,  defend, 
and  cherish  it,  as  for  centuries  it  had  been 
guarded  with  the  blood  of  heroes,  and  rever- 
enced and  loved  ? 

In  his  grief,  the  lonely  old  man  smiled  a 
sardonic  smile,  for  the  claimants  were  greedy 
and  not  few.  His  kinsmen,  the  Ky burgs, 
would  claim,  that  had  good  Lenzburg  blood 
in  them,  and  his  niece,  the  Countess  Richenza 
of  Lenzburg- Baden,  was  she  not,  by  her 
recent  marriage  with  Count  Hartman  of 
Kyburg,  an  additional  link  with  a  family 
older  even  than  his  own,  an  historic  race 
whose  name  and  arms  were  household  words 
wherever  there  were  heiresses  to  espouse, 
or  lordships  to   belay,  or    laurels    to    be   won 
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for  sheer  lust  of  blood  and  glory  and  candles 
to  our  Lady  Virgin  ? 

Such  were  the  Kyburgers,  and  their  claim 
was  good.  But  the  old  man  shook  his 
head. 

And  there  were  the  Habsburgs,  who  from 
their  hawkery  on  the  Wulpelsberg  had  cast 
envious  eyes  on  a  position  so  much  more 
desirable,  so  more  lordly,  than  their  own; 
and  what  would  they  do  when  they  realised 
that  Lenzburg  was  without  an  heir? 

In  its  position,  the  old  Count  thought, 
towering  above  all  else ;  in  its  inviolable 
past ;  in  its  great  strong  heart  for  the  future, 
and  obdurate  front  to  every  obstacle,  Lenz- 
burg was  imperious,  and  imperial  should 
she  be  ! 

So,  amid  the  shadows  which  were  his  com- 
rades, the  dead  lying  beneath,  and  the  sun 
sunken  in  blood  upon  the  visible  slopes  of 
the  Jura,  the  old  Count  bequeathed  his 
castle  and  wide-reaching  lands  in  Aargau  and 
Lorraine  to  his  king  and  kaiser,  in  fief  for 
ever  to  the  empire  which  he  had  served 
with  his  blood  and  the  blood  of  his  best, 
even  to  the  extinction  of  his  race. 
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In  the  year  1173  ^^e  old  man,  last  of  his 
line,  followed  his  six  sons,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Lenzburgers.  And  Barbarossa, 
emperor  and  king,  reigned  in  their  stead, 
and,  as  the  old  Count  decreed,  his  ancient 
homestead  was  royal  in  name  as  it  had  ever 
been  regal  in  renown. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

LENZBURG  CASTLE  AND    ITS   OWNERS 

The  writing  of  these  pages  has  been  to  me 
a  labour  of  pleasure.  I  have  had  so  much 
happiness  in  the  beautiful  Canton  of  Aargau, 
so  much  of  health  at  Schinznach,  and  so  much 
of  interest  in  the  historic  castles  crowning 
almost  every  hill,  that  I  could  not  but  find 
joy  in  my  subject. 

A  joy,  however,  not  altogether  flawless,  for 
who  would  not  be  depressed  and  diffident 
that  stands  looking  back  at  the  centuries, 
their  chronicler  and  critic?  Standing  beneath 
the  old-world  shadow  of  Lenzburg,  one  can- 
not but  feel  small,  a  mere  pigmy,  amid  the 
memorials  of  the  past,  where  every  stone  is 
a  sermon  indented  with  the  sublimities  of 
Time.  Our  weakness  is  even  the  more 
realised  as  we  dare  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  brave  armoured  strength  of  yesterday. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  could  ignore 
one's  self  anywhere  it  would  be  at  Lenzburg. 
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It  lifts  you  utterly  out  of  yourself,  and,  as  in 
a  dream,  we  share  the  wonders  of  its  past. 
Moreover,  unlike  most  other  chateaux,  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  ruin.  All  is  perceptibly 
as  it  was  ages  ago,  and,  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  opening  our  eyes,  we  can  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  past.  And  yet  it  is  so 
bright,  in  every  sense  a  home  as  well  as  a 
monument  of  antiquity,  for  which  one  thanks 
the  unerring  taste  of  its  owner. 

Hapsburg,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  a  one- 
sided affair.  A  large  square  tower  confronts 
you,  ten  feet  and  over  in  thickness,  very  old, 
very  strong,  admirably  preserved.  But  built 
right  on  to  it  is  a  modern  building  ;  not  hide- 
ously modern  nor  in  any  way  offensive  to  the 
eye,  but  still  a  poor  relation  of  a  hanger-on 
compared  with  the  autocratic  antiquity  of 
the  tower.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
at  Lenzburg.  You  may  walk  round  the 
walls  and  ramparts  and  find  nothing  similar. 
Whatever  has  been  done  under  Mr.  Jessup's 
guardian  supervision  has  been  done  with  that 
true  art  which  we  are  told  conceals  itself. 

The  castle,  in  any  case,  would  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  in  itself,  it  is  so  unique,  so 
sturdy,  so   apparently  eternal.      In   any  case 
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"  A  large  square  tower  confronts  you,  ten  feet  and  over  in  thickness,  very  old,  very 
strong,  admirably  preserved.  But  built  right  on  to  it  is  a  modern  building— a  poor 
relation  of  a  hanger-on." — p.  194. 
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I  should  love  the  joy  of  visiting  it  and  chronic- 
ling its  merits.  But  it  has  an  especial  interest 
for  me  in  the  purpose  of  this  book,  for,  second 
only  to  Hapsburg  Castle,  is  it  the  cradle  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  As  before  mentioned,  it  came 
to  Rudolph  at  a  time  when  its  strength  as  a 
citadel  most  usefully  helped  his  fortunes,  and 
proved,  as  it  were,  the  very  stepping-stones 
to  a  throne.  Moreover,  he  often  returned 
there  after  his  election  to  the  crown,  and  not 
even  in  the  days  of  Barbarossa,  or  his  more 
splendid  grandson,  Frederick  II.,  was  there 
more  of  splendour  or  of  knightly  or 'imperial 
pomp  than  under  the  ownership  of  Rudolph. 

The  Emperor,  ever  on  the  look-out  to 
augment  the  family  influences  by  judicious 
alliances,  had  affianced  his  son  Hartman  to 
the  Lady  Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  King 
Edward  I.  of  England,  and  it  was  in  his  mind 
to  grant  the  castle  to  the  young  people  as 
a  residence,  together  with  one  thousand  marks 
in  silver  as  a  dowry  for  the  bride.  The 
Bishops  of  Verdun,  Bale,  and  Lausanne 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  him,  for 
reasons  not  altogether  clear  to  me,  that  he 
eventually  covenanted  to  increase  this  dowry 
up   to   ten    thousand    marks.       Moreover,    he 
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settled  Sempach  upon  them,  afterwards  the 
scene  of  a  victory  which  robbed  the  Haps- 
burgs  of  their  influence  in  Switzerland,  and 
sent  back  dead  his  great-grandson,  Leopold 
III.,  who  from  these  selfsame  scenes  had 
started  flushed  with  the  brave  confidence  of 
conquest.  But  alas  for  these  ambitious 
schemes  of  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of 
England !  Count  Hartman  was  drowned  at 
Christmastlde  in  attempting  to  ford  the  Rhine, 
and  Joan  married  first  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and  secondly 
(strange  to  say,  a  man  with  the  same  title) 
Ralph  de  Morthermar,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Herts. 

But  the  castle  was  benefited  by  this  marriage 
which  never  took  place,  for,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  Rudolph  built  the  Hall  of  Knights, 
an  edifice  wherein  you  could  put  a  regiment 
or  two,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of 
Mr.  Jessup's  historic  home. 

After  Rudolph's  death  Lenzburg  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Archdukes  of  Austria, 
and  was  often  their  favourite  residence  until, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  passed  to  the  city 
of  Berne. 

Among   its   distinguished    governors    under 
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the  suzerainty  of  the  Swiss  capital  may  be 
mentioned  Adrian  von  Bubenberg,  1457-1461, 
who  overthrew  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 
The  schloss  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  governors  appointed  by  Berne  until  the 
French  Revolution,  when,  by  the  general  up- 
heaval of  events  and  the  aid  of  Napoleon, 
Aargau  became  independent,  and  the  castle 
of  Lenzburg  reverted  to  the  government  of  the 
Canton,  until  it  and  its  priceless  monumental 
mementos  passed  into  the  proprietorship  of 
its  present  owner,  Mr.  A.  E.  Jessup.  There 
probably  was  never  a  time  when  the  hill  was 
without  a  castle.  It  is  infinitely  too  good  a 
coign  of  vantage  to  be  ignored.  The  building 
is  probably  of  Roman  origin,  and  one  cannot 
imagine  the  astute  descendants  of  Romulus 
leaving  anything  so  well  placed  unfortified. 
Beneath  it,  some  distance  below,  is  the  old 
and  quaint  town  of  Lenzburg,  celebrated  for 
its  manufactory  of  jam,  and  it  is  an  instance 
of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  average  intellect 
to  assimilate  even  such  grand  historic 
influences  when  I  mention  that  an  individual, 
on  first  hearing  of  the  industry,  remarked : 
"With  Lenzburg  famed  for  its  jams,  no 
wonder    the    castle    is   preserved."      Is   there 
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any  dungeon  in  the  schloss  deep  enough 
for  such  a  man? 

They  still  show  you  the  room,  or 
rather  dungeon,  wherein  Count  Ulrich, 
husband  of  Richenza  of  Hapsburg,  im- 
prisoned the  Cardinal  Legate  of  the  Pope  in 
1077.  This  audacious  act  was  the  outcome 
of  the  usual  quarrel  between  Germany  and 
the  papal  power,  of  which  the  dramatic  inci- 
dent of  Canossa  is  one  of  the  lurid  episodes, 
when  a  mighty  emperor,  a  man  who  was  the 
wearer  of  seven  crowns,  was  humbled  to  the 
dust  and  kept  waiting  for  days  at  the  gate 
of  the  successor  of  Peter  the  Fisherman. 
Very  different  to  the  grim  reception  of  the 
Pope's  legate  is  the  welcome  extended  to  the 
guest  of  to-day ;  and  as  he  wanders  through 
the  sunny  apartments,  and  gazes  at  the  unique 
collection  of  antiquities  which  years  of  patient 
and  erudite  selection  has  gathered  therein,  he 
forgets  the  vastness  of  the  fortress,  and  realises 
only  the  ideal  modern  "home"  which  has  been 
created  within  this  land-locked  Gibraltar. 

I  give  two  photographs  of  the  castle  and 
hill,  taken  from  below — one  on  the  north 
side,  which  depicts  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
Bernese  governors;  the  other,  or  south  side, 
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that  which  marks  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  his  grand- 
son, Frederick  II.,  and  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 
In  taking  the  first  of  these,  I  did  my  best  to 
dodge  the  ubiquitous  telegraph  posts,  but  I 
was  on  rather  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for 
although  possessing  a  Sanderson  camera, 
which  is  the  best  for  taking  anything  that 
has  a  great  elevation  or  a  great  depth,  as 
one  can  raise  or  lower  the  lens  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  it  was  impossible  in  this  case 
to  take  the  roadway  as  well,  so  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  castle's  height,  unless  the 
photographer  himself  were  raised  a  bit.  I 
consequently  went  to  a  house  to  ask  might 
I  utilise  the  Swiss  outer  verandah  running 
round  the  upper  storey,  but  found  not  a  soul 
at  home.  I  duly  took  the  photograph,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible,  and 
take  this  means  of  thanking  the  occupants. 
Could  I  have  moved  their  house,  and  thus 
escaped  the  telegraph  pole,  I  think  I  should 
have  done  so,  for  the  ardour  of  the  photo- 
grapher stops  at  little  when  he  finds  a  scene 
to  his  liking. 

You  will  realise  from  these  illustrations  the 
extent  of  the  castle,  and  that  inside  it  is  like 
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a  young  town.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  been 
near  enough  to  Include  in  the  northern  picture 
the  single-headed  eagle  and  its  double-headed 
offspring,  which  are  both  of  them  to  be  seen 
on  the  towering  walls  of  Lenzburg.  The  first, 
above  the  great  bear  of  Berne,  marking  the 
suzerainty  of  the  empire  over  that  ancient 
town ;  the  latter,  above  the  arms  of  the 
Bernese  governor,  Von  Erlach,  watching  all 
who  pass  the  drawbridge  and  enter  this  home 
of  feudal  grandeur. 

Almost  a  ruin  in  1890,  the  castle  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Jessup,  its  owner, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  ablest  historical, 
architectural,  and  archaeological  experts  in 
Europe.  Neither  time  nor  study  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  to  render  the  ancient 
residence  of  Barbarossa  a  monument  worthy 
of  its  ideal  position  and  glorious  past.  Much 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  the  castles 
of  Switzerland,  it  has  no  rival  in  Central 
Europe  so  far  as  a  happy  combination  of 
feudal  art  and  modern  comfort  is  concerned, 
and  as  we  pass  from  tapestried  halls  to  panelled 
rooms  furnished  with  sumptuous  exactitude 
as  to  their  varying  epochs,  or  wander  out  on 
to  the  balconies  and  bastions  to  gaze  at  the 
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wide  sunny  landscape  outspread  at  our  feet, 
from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Jura,  from  the 
Jura  to  the  Alps,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  red-bearded  Emperor :  "  Had  I  my 
wish,  nor  war  nor  crown  of  Italy  would  drag 
me  from  this  pleasant  spot." 

The  English  Historical  Review y  so  ably 
edited  by  Professor  Reginald  Lane-Poole,  in 
an  article  on  Lenzburg  says:  "The  town 
of  Berne  kept  the  castle  till  1798,  and  in 
1804  it  was  granted  to  the  newly-constituted 
Canton  of  Aargau  ;  ...  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Jessup,  who  has  restored  it  with  loving  care." 
If  one  thing  more  than  another  could  recom- 
pense the  renovator  for  all  the  research, 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  incessant 
strain  of  winning  Lenzburg  from  the  past, 
it  would  be  this  "restored  with  loving  care," 
the  by  no  means  exaggerated  encomium  of  the 
highest  archaeological  authority  in  England. 

When  Mr.  Jessup  brought  home  his  bride. 
Lady  Mildred  Bowes-Lyon,  daughter  of  the 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Strathmore,  his  wife,  in 
leaving  Glamis  Castle,  exchanged  one  of  the 
most  formidable  Scotch  fortresses,  one  of  the 
most  historic  of  northern  citadels,  for  the 
sunny   ramparts   of   Lenzburg,    which    in   the 
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history  of  all  time  has  never  yet  been  taken. 
Her  own  paternal  home  had  harboured  the 
hapless  Chevalier  in  1715,  when  over  eighty 
beds  were  made  up  for  this  last  hope  of  the 
Stuarts  and  his  retinue.  In  her  new  home 
were  also  sermons  in  stones  of  the  hopes 
and  despairs  of  many  a  claimant  in  the  rough 
and  ready  days  of  the  past ;  and  that  glorious 
noon  in  the  harvest-time  of  last  year  when, 
a  guest  in  the  house,  I  looked  outward  from 
the  battlements  on  the  changeless  snows  of 
the  distant  Alps,  I  thought  how  strange  a 
thing  it  is,  this  turning  backward  from  all 
that  God  makes  everlasting  to  the  illusive 
shadows  of  the  old-world  citadel,  where  the 
banners  remain  and  the  hands  that  upheld 
them  are  clay,  where  the  crests  are  of  birds 
that  soar  and  of  beasts  royally  rampant,  while 
the  helms  which  held  them  have  for  ages 
been  prone  with  dust !  Oh,  my  masters,  if 
in  your  arrogance  you  would  feel  small ;  if  in 
your  triumphs  you  would  know  yourselves 
transient,  walk  throughout  some  such  historic 
corridors,  realising  the  onward  tread  of  Time, 
which  thrusts  men  outward  into  oblivion  whilst 
their  trappings  remain — flamboyant  emblems 
of  the  futilities  of  fame ! 
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And  yet  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture, 
since  God  is  good ! 

We  wandered  through  the  Hall  of  Knights, 
built  to  glorify  an  English  princess,  and  often- 
times the  scene  of  royal  splendour.  The  sun 
lay  stricken  in  the  west,  and  the  shades  that 
dwelt  amid  the  noble  chamber  darkened  for 
his  death.  I  felt  my  heart  oppressed  with 
shadow.  It  was  as  if  Time  overwhelmed  me 
— Time  with  his  legions  of  dead  and  weight 
of  withered  laurels.  Passing  onward,  I  opened 
a  door,  expecting  an  ante-hall  with  more  of 
shadow ;  and  lo !  it  gave  upon  the  crimson 
sunset  and  the  odour  of  roses  red  with  the 
ripeness  of  life — a  garden  redolent  amid  the 
ramparts.  And  all  was  bright,  and  filled 
with  promise  of  days  as  fair  and  flowerful 
as  these,  whilst  afar  were  the  harvest-lands 
liberal  for  man's  granaries  of  need. 

And  so,  my  masters,  we  needs  must  some- 
times falter  amid  the  shades.  Of  a  truth  we 
sometimes  darken  to  the  dusk  of  their  wings. 
But  the  gods  have  portals  that  open  unawares 
where  the  roses  are  ready  for  the  light,  and 
the  light  is  ready  for  the  rose. 
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800.  Imperial  dignity  of  the  Caesars  conferred  upon 
Charlemagne,  King  of  Germany,  by  Pope  Leo  III., 
the  widowed  Empress  Irene  having  blinded  and 
deposed  her  son,  the  Emperor  Constantine  VI. 
In  right  of  this  papal  consecration,  Charles'  suc- 
cessors in  the  German  sovereignty  claimed  to  be 
Emperors  of  Rome  and  Kings  of  Italy .         .         '93 

1020.  The  building  of  Hapsburg  Castle  on  the  Wiil- 
pelsburg,  above  Schinznach-les-Bains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aare,  in  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland, 
by  the  Count  of  Altenburg  and  his  brother  Wernher 
I.,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  hereinafter  Hapsburg       .     14 

1066.  Marriage  of  the  first  Count  of  Hapsburg's  daugh- 
ter, the  Countess  Richenza,  to  the  Count  of  Lenz- 
burg,  whereby  the  Hapsburgs  not  only  consolidated 
their  social  position  (being  then  but  a  new  nobility, 
whilst  that  of  Lenzburg  was  already  wealthy  and 
distinguished),  but  subsequently  acquired,  by  a  claim 
dating  from  this  relationship,  considerable  portions 
of  the  Lenzburg  patrimony  on  the  failure  of  heirs 
male  of  that  family 26 

1 1 73.  Death  of  the  last  of  the  Lenzburgs    .         .         .192 

1 190.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  to 
whom  Lenzburg  Castle  had  been  left  by  Ulrich  IV., 
the  last  count.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  empire.  The  better 
to  equalise  his  sway  with  that  of  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  Church,"  he  added  the  adjective  to  the 

ao4 
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designation  "Roman  Empire."  The  title  Holy 
Roman  Empire  supplied  Voltaire  with  the  witti- 
cism that  it  was  neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  empire. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  resided  several  times  at 
Lenzburg  Castle,  first  as  guest,  afterwards  as  owner      84 

12 12.  Frederick  II.,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  and  grand- 
son of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ascended  the  throne. 
Transferred  the  duchy  of  Austria  into  a  kingdom, 
a  title  somehow  never  used  when  subsequently 
Austria  was  a  family  possession  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
In  order  to  secure  the  imperial  succession  to  his 
son,  Henry  VI.  caused  Frederick  to  be  crowned 
King  of  the  Romans,  an  example  followed  by  many 
subsequent  sovereigns  with  better  success,  for  Henry 
was  succeeded  first  by  his  brother  Philip,  and  then 
by  Otto  IV.,  which  latter  Frederick  was  successful 
in  overthrowing •     91 

1 2 16.  Marriage  of  Count  Albert  IV.  of  Hapsburg, 
great-great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  house, 
with  the  Countess  Heilwig  of  Kyburg,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  Europe, 
whereby  the  Hapsburgs  succeeded  to  much  pro- 
perty and  the  representation  of  that  race  by  the 
death  in  1263  of  Heilwig's  brother,  Bodo,  Count 
of  Kyburg 68 

1 2 18.  Birth  of  their  son,  Rudolph  IV.  of  Hapsburg, 
subsequently  Rudolph  I.  of  Germany.  Frederick 
II.,  to  whom  his  father  Albert  was  comrade  and 
aide-de-camp,  stood  godfather  at  his  birth      .        .76 

1239.  Rudolph  succeeds  his  father  in  the  Hapsburg 
and  Kyburg  estates,  to  the  prefecture  {vogtei)  over 
the  religious  houses  of  Sackingen  and  Muri,  the 
landgravate  of  Alsace,  and  the  countship  of  the 
Zurichgau,  which  latter,  in  right  of  his  succession  to 
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some  of  the  Kyburg  property,  was  conferred  upon 
his  father  by  the  Emperor  Frederick      .         .         -79 

1263.  Count  Rudolph  contrived  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  his  orphan  kinswoman,  the 
Countess  Anna  of  Kyburg,  heiress  of  Lenzburg 
Castle,  for  whom,  on  his  own  terms,  he  arranged  a 
marriage  with  his  cousin,  Eberhart,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg-Lauffenburg,  1266         .         .         .         .         .107 

1273.  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  is  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Germany  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  whilst  besieg- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Bale.  Previously  in  the  same 
week  he  had  as  unexpectedly  succeeded  to  most  of 
the  Canton  of  Schwiz  through  the  death  of  a  kins- 
man of  the  Hapsburg- Lauffenburg  line  .         .     89 

1275.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  held  a  court  at  Lenzburg 
Castle  (Dec.  10),  and  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  barons  and  dignatories  of  the  empire,  listens  to 
the  complaint  of  the  Burgraf  of  Friedberg,  and 
decrees  the  destruction  of  the  robber  castle  of 
Stekelnberg  .         .         .         .         .         .         '97 

1278.  One  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  first  acts  was  to 
annex  Austria,  and  other  property,  which  he  settled 
as  private  possessions  on  his  family.  Austria  was 
promoted  to  an  archduchy  in  1453  by  his  descendant, 
Albert  II 99,  128 

1291.  Forest  Cantons  unite  to  overthrow  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hapsburgs 64,  169 

1 29 1.  Purchase  of  the  city  of  Lucerne  for  2000  marks 
in  silver  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  as  a  property  for  his  younger  sons. 
Lucerne  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  Murbach,  situated  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Hapsburgs  since  the  year  1239  had  held  the 
stewardship  of  Murbach,  by  which  office  they  ad- 
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ministered  justice  in  the  city  through  an  under- 
bailiff.  In  1245  Lucerne  joined  Schwiz  and 
Obwalden  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  but  in 
1 31 5  was  compelled  by  the  latter  to  take  part  against 
their  compatriots  in  the  Battle  of  Morgarten  102,  176 
1 29 1.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 
For  six  centuries  his  family  held  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many, to  which  they  furnished  sixteen  kings,  and 
as  many  emperors  to  Rome ;  twenty-two  sovereigns 
to  Austria ;  three  to  Portugal ;  eleven  monarchs  to 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  ;  and  six  kings  to  Spain,  be- 
sides obtaining  dominion  over  the  New  World 
discovered  by  the  genius  of  Columbus.  In  addition 
to  this  unprecedented  accumulation  of  crowns,  the 
Hapsburgs  all  but  possessed  the  realm  of  England, 
which  would  have  accrued  to  their  line  had  the 
prayers  of  Mary  Tudor  been  answered  in  the  birth 
of  an  heir     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .132 

1309.  Murder  of  Rudolph's  son,  Albert  I.,  by  the 
latter's  nephew,  John,  Duke  of  Austria.  Albert  had 
previously  been  offered  the  crown  of  France  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  an  increase  of  power  prudently  de- 
clined. Neither  Albert  nor  his  father  ever  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  consequently,  unlike  their  prede- 
cessors, Charlemagne,  Otto  the  Great,  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  were  never  crowned  at  Rome,  a  cere- 
mony which,  according  to  the  papal  contention, 
could  alone  give  imperial  rank  to  the  German 
kings 119 

1 310.  Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  near 
Schinznach-les-Bains,  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Albert  I.,  and  their  daughter,  Agnes, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  to  commemorate  the  Emperor 
on  the  scene  of  his  murder.     Queen  Agnes  sub- 
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sequently  spent  twenty  years  of  her  life  at  the 
Abbey,  where  she  died  1364.  Her  dwelling  still 
remains,  and  the  ruins  and  mementos  of  the  Battle 
of  Sempach  are  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  taking 
the  cure  at  Schinznach — of  a  temporary  character, 
one  trusts,  for  the  ancient  abbey,  once  a  convent  of 
Minorites,  is  now  a  lunatic  asylum         .         .120,180 

131 5.  Battle  of  Morgarten,  whereby  the  Hapsburg  in- 
fluence in  Switzerland  sustained  a  severe  check  by 
the  overthrow  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  son  of 
Albert  L,  by  a  handful  of  undisciplined  moun- 
taineers. This  is  the  first  instance  in  history  of 
mounted  and  armoured  knights  and  soldiers  being 
overwhelmed  and  routed  by  a  mass  of  peasantry  on 
foot.  Morgarten  is  prettily  situated  at  the  east  of 
Aegerisee,  a  small  lake  some  four  miles  in  length, 
north  of  the  village  of  Schwiz.  A  contemporaneous 
writer,  Johannes  Vitoduranus  of  VVinterthur,  says  : 
*'The  men  of  this  army  came  together  with  one 
purpose,  to  utterly  subdue  and  humiliate  these 
peasants,  who  were  surrounded  with  mountains  as 
with  walls."  And  again  :  *'  The  Austrians  jested  as 
out  for  a  day's  sport,  never  for  one  moment  doubt- 
ing that  they  would  return  victorious ;  in  fact,  they 
were  so  sure  of  plunder  that  their  attendants  had 
provided  themselves  with  ropes  in  order  to  lead 
away  the  captured  cattle."  The  Duke  escaped, 
but  many  noble  and  brave  knights  were  slain,  their 
armour  and  hose  taken,  and  their  remains  left  stark 
upon  the  hillside 121 

1338.  The  Electors  of  the  empire  formally  declared 
that  the  imperial  dignity  was  derived  from  God 
alone;  and  that  it  was  by  their  choice  that  the 
sovereign  obtained  his  right  to  the  title  of  king  and 
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emperor;  consequently, he  did  not  need  to  be  ap- 
proved or  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  In  the  same 
year  a  Diet  held  at  Frankfort  ratified  this  declara- 
tion, and  went  further  in  affirming  the  legality  of 
the  sovereign's  assumption  of  the  imperial  title 
before  coronation  by  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.,  who 
had  practically  deposed  Philip,  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  had  been  the  first 
of  the  Popes  to  set  forth  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  to 
refuse  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Electors,  and 
since  the  year  1073,  on  the  election  of  Gregory  III., 
no  German  sovereign  or  candidate  had  been  able 
to  withstand  the  fiat  of  the  Holy  Father.  The  papal 
claim  asserted  that  what  the  Pope  gave  the  Pope 
could  take  away.  The  subservience  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Hapsburg,  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  many  others  of  the  family  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  the  Pope  has  some  semblance  of  historical 
sequence  in  it,  inasmuch  as  Rudolph  I.  would  never 
have  ascended  the  throne  but  for  the  compelling 
influence  of  Pope  Gregory  X.  What  is  known  as 
the  controversy  of  the  Translation  of  the  Empire 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  Declaration  of  Rhense, 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century  .         .         -95 

1339.  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  nephew  of  Duke 
Leopold,  who  fled  at  Morgarten,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Lenzburg  Castle,  which  for  many  years 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  members  of  the  family 

1352.  Hapsburg  Castle,  near  Meggen,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  sacked  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  built, 
in  1242,  by  Count  Rudolph  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  is  the  scene  of  Schiller's  ballad.  The 
ruined  walls  are  still  over  12  feet  in  width      .        .173 

1386.  In  June  Leopold  III.,  nephew  of  his  namesake 
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who  was  routed  at  Morgarten,  left  Hapsburg  Castle, 
and  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  by  Zofingen 
and  Willisau  to  Sempach,  where  he  and  over  six 
hundred  of  the  best  blood  of  Swabia  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  Cantons.  The  Duke  was 
carried  back  to  Hapsburg,  and  his  remains  lay  some 
time  in  state  in  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfelden  before 
their  removal  to  Austria  for  interment.  A  contem- 
poraneous writer  refers  to  his  great  head  of  red-gold 
hair,  and  features  uninjured  by  a  single  wound    121,  180 

1395.  The  Hapsburgs,  after  a  struggle  of  over  a  hun- 
dred years  to  enforce  their  authority  on  the  Swiss, 
signed  a  treaty  to  last  for  twenty  years. 

141 5.  Hapsburg  Castle,  Schinznach,  sacked  by  the  city 
of  Berne,  and  nothing  left  but  the  great  tower,  with 
its  walls  1 2  feet  in  thickness,  as  they  exist  to-day. 
The  other  parts  of  the  building  as  at  present 
standing  were  probably  rebuilt  with  the  dismantled 
stones. 

1477.  The  Hapsburgs  acquire  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Maxi- 
milian subsequently  had  a  scheme  for  healing  the 
long  feud  between  the  empire  and  the  Papacy  by 
himself  becoming  Pope 135 

1 5 16.  The  Hapsburgs  inherit  Spain  consequent  on 
Maximilian  and  Mary's  son,  Philip,  having  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  .         .         .         .         .         .         .137 

1 5 19.  Charles  V.  ascends  the  throne,  reigning  till 
1558.  Crowned  emperor  at  Bologna,  not  at  Rome. 
Reigned  during  the  pontificate  of  six  Popes  .         .138 

1554.  Philip  of  Hapsburg  marries  Mary  Tudor,  Queen 
Regnant  of  England.      Whereafter  his  style  and 
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title  was  "  Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Prince  of  Spain  and  Sicily, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Milan,  Burgundy, 
and  Brabant."  Queen  Mary  died  in  1558,  shortly 
before  the  resignation  of  her  father-in-law,  Charles 
v.,  and  her  husband's  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain 141,  143-50 

1648.  Independence  of  the  Swiss  recognised  by  the 
Powers 172 

1670.  Disappearance  of  the  celebrated  sulphur-springs 
from  Schinznach '63 

1693.  Their  re-discovery  and  transference  .         .     64 

1 740.  Extinction  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  male  line  by 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  VI.  He  had 
previously  caused  a  treaty  to  be  signed  by  the 
several  Powers,  by  which  the  latter  covenanted  to 
recognise  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  as  his  succes- 
sor. She  married  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  1745, 
who  subsequently  was  elected  emperor.  From  them 
descends  the  present  revered  Emperor  of  Austria. 

1782.  The  Hapsburg  country  and  waters  of  Schinz- 
nach popularised  throughout  France  by  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
Paris,  by  the  King  of  Poland's  physician         .         .     64 

1804.  The  Emperor  Francis,  foreseeing  the  probable 
disruption  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
that  of  Austria 128 

1804.  Canton  of  Aargau  buy^  Hapsburg  Castle  from 
the  municipality  of  Berne. 

1894.  Mr.  and  Lady  Mildred  Jessup  purchased  Lenz- 
burg  Castle,  and  in  th6  iuilowing  year  Mr.  Jessup, 
aided  by  the  first  experts  in  Europe,  set  about 
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restoring  the  schloss,  which  was  practically  in 
ruins.  This  work  of  great  difficulty  and  enormous 
expense  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished,  to 
the  inestimable  enrichment  of  all  lovers  of  history, 
romance,  and  art.  This  old  home  of  the  Hapsburgs 
is  not  only  accurately  correct  as  a  feudal  fortress, 
but  as  a  residence  is  enriched  with  all  that  denotes 
modern  comfort  and  refinement  .  .  .  .200 
1900.  Visit  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
preserit  heir  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  scene  of  his 
family's  ancient  possessions. 
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A  COMPLETE  MOTORING  GUIDE  TO  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  THOROUGHFARES 
ROUND   AND   ABOUT  THE  METROPOLIS 
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Some  Opinions  on  First,  Second,  Tliird,  and 
Fourtli  Editions 

Morning  Post.—"  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  has  been  chiefly  known 
for  his  admirable  poems  and  sonnets,  but  the  marvellous  facts  and 
figures  contained  in  this  volume,  and  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation, whose  utility  depends  on  its  accuracy,  is  a  distinct 
disposal  of  the  popular  belief  that  poetry  precludes  the  practical. 
This  little  volume  affords  fascinatingly  light  and  interesting  reading, 
and  at  each  place  to  which  it  carries  one,  it  tells  of  this  or  that 
historical  fact  with  all  the  sparkle  and  charm  of  the  romancer.  So 
charmingly  indeed  is  it  all  told,  that  one  wishes  he  could  look 
forward  to  an  English  history  at  the  hands  of  so  versatile  and  astute 
a  compiler." 

Daily  iVIail.— "Worth  double  the  money.  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production." 

Daily  News. — "Filled  with  useful  information  about  all  the 
best  cycling  runs  round  London." 

Observer. — "  The  first  issue  having  been  exhausted  in  a  few 
days,  the  second  edition  is  now  ready.  It  comprises  a  handy  pocket 
volume  of  some  200  pages,  over  40  illustrations,  and  no  less  than 
16  double-paged  maps.     The  articles  are  full  and  complete." 

Sportsman. — "  A  capital  number." 

The  Wheeler. — "  Could  hardly  be  improved,  and  the  quality 
of  the  literary  matter,  which  is  of  a  distinctly  high  standard.  A 
storehouse  of  information." 

Scotsman.—"  Could  not  have  a  better  book." 

People.—  "  Solid  value." 

Liverpool  Courier.—"  Handy  and  complete.  The  best 
available  standard  work  on  the  coaching  and  cycling  roads  60 
miles  round  London." 

Central  Nevvs  London  Letter.— "The  best  standard 
work  extant  about  the  environs  of  London." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "Just  the  information  the  rider  wants. 
Altogether,  a  serviceable  little  volume,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  will 
find  a  large  circulation." 
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St.  James's  Budget.—"  One  of  the  most  excellent  guide 
books  we  have  seen  for  some  considerable  time.  It  is  brimful  of 
information.  The  convenient  size  of  the  book  should  alone  make  it 
popular,  as  it  can  be  slipped  into  almost  any  coat  pocket,  after  the 
abstraction  of  the  modest  shilling,  which  is  all  its  cost  but  only  half 
its  value." 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden  House, 
43  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 


SERBELLONI 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden  House, 
43  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 

The  Artist. — "  We  are  quite  willing  to  be  as  bold  as  was 
Monckton  Milnes,  and — whether  ridiculed  or  not — to  declare  that  in 
his  steady  progress,  his  versatility  of  manner,  his  range  of  subject,  ease 
of  diction,  his  perfect  mastery  of  melody,  and  his  developing  power  of 
sustained  thought,  Gilbart- Smith's  future  is  sure.  The  reason  why  we 
recommend  this  book  in  the  Artist  is  that  it  is  a  volume  which  no 
lover  of  Nature  could  fail  to  appreciate.  The  more  often  we  have  read 
the  poem  the  more  we  like  it  ;  a  work  full  of  melody,  feeling,  and 
thought,  and  the  artist  who  loves  his  Keats  and  Wordsworth  would  do 
well  to  add  '  Serbelloni '  to  his  set  of  poems,  which  speaks  to  him  of 
what  he  strives  to  depict  and  through  which  he  learns.  No  traveller 
going  to  Como  should  feel  happy,  even  there,  without  his  love-song  by 
Nature's  lover  as  his  companion." 

Morning;  Post. — "Written  in  the  elegant  and  melodious  verse 
that  assigns  to  its  author  an  especial  place  among  contemporary  poets." 

Scottish  Ne%VS.— "Most  assuredly  in  'Serbelloni'  we  have 
a  poem  which  will  pass  into  our  language  and  literature  ...  we 
almost  venture  to  predict  that  in  days  to  come  this  volume  will  be 
as  intimately  associated  with  the  Lake  of  Como  as  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  are  with  Windermere.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  imagery  or  the  sustained  and  noble  thought 
concentrated  into  those  two  hundred  pages,  we  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  *  Serbelloni '  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  modern  books 
of  poetry — a  poem  which  it  would  be  well  not  only  to  read  but  to 
study." 

QraphiC. — *'  Distinct  and  steady  progress.  We  would  specially 
recommend  'A  Song  of  Trinity  in  Nature,'  'A  Song  of  the  Seeker,' 
and  *  A  Song  of  Contrast,'  which  last  as  a  protest  against  levelling 
doctrines  is  really  admirable." 

Evening:  News  and  Post.— "The  Laureate  Crown  cannot 
certainly  be  the  meed  of  all  the  bards  whose  merits  have  been  urged 
upon  the  Queen  and  her  advisers.  In  the  meantime,  the  mere  fact  of 
being  nominated  for  the  prize  seems  likely  to  bring  a  substantial 
reward  to  several  of  these  sons  of  song.  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  has  sold 
off  the  whole  of  his  first  edition  of  his  'Serbelloni,'  and  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  announce  the  immediate  publication  of  a  new 
edition." 
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THE   LOVES   OF   VANDYCK 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden  House, 
43  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  In  various  forms,  but  with  equal  success, 
the  poetic  faculty  of  this  author  has  already  been  manifested.  As  a 
satirist,  as  a  good-humoured  mocker  of  affected  satire,  as  a  finished 
sonneteer,  as  a  ripe  and  scholarly  metaphysician,  as  a  writer  of 
plaintive  and  tuneful  love  ditties,  as  a  classic  whose  verses  reflect  the 
moods,  now  of  Theocritus,  now  of  Anacreon,  now  of  Moschus  and 
Bion,  and  agreeably  indicate  a  returning  bent  towards  the  English 
pastoral  poetry  which  faintly  lingered  to  the  early  days  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  then  fled  like  a  dream  of  old  fields,  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  is  always 
himself,  always  delightfully  natural,  always  free  from  taint  or  tinge 
of  affectation.  By  evidence  not  to  be  traced  in  the  texture  of  his 
firm  and  polished  verse,  but  otherwise  afforded,  the  author  of  the 
graceful  little  book  now  before  us  appears  to  be  young.  Promise  and 
fruition,  like  the  orange  flower  and  the  full-orbed  ripeness  on  a 
single  bough,  are  seldom  presented  at  once  ;  but  the  double  offering 
is  here.  The  subject  of  the  historical  or  legendary  poem  is  happily 
chosen  and  as  happily  treated." 

Mornings  Post. — "There  is  much  beauty  and  passion  in  the 
author's  verse ;  it  will  make  its  mark.  It  is  so  musical  as  to  be 
assured  of  a  cordial  reception  from  a  numerous  public,  who  will  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  future  verse-story  from  the  same  gifted 
writer." 

THE  LOG  O'  THE  "NORSEMAN" 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden  House, 
43  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 

Academy. — "  A  work  of  continuous  interest." 

Mornins;  Post.—*'  The  marked  advance  made  by  Mr.  Gilbart- 
Smith  in  his  charming  poem,  the  '  Loves  of  Vandyck,'  is  still  more 
manifest  in  his  latest  work  'The  Log  o'  the  "Norseman."'  In  form 
and  style  of  versification  it  recalls  Lord  Byron's  '  Childe  Harold,' 
without,  however,  bearing  any  trace  of  plagiarism.  Some  graceful 
and  appropriate  lines,  however,  refer  to  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  poet  having  been  at  Cannes  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
the  lamented  Prince.  .  .  .  The  finest  parts  of  this  descriptive  poem, 
difficult  to  surpass  in  vigour  and  beauty,  are  the  stanzas  on  Pompeii 
.  .  .  powerful  and  pathetic  in  an  unusual  degree. " 

Daily  Teiegrapll.— •• .  .  .  nor  will  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith's 
delightful  string  of  sonnets,  songs,  and  lyrics  suffer  by  comparison 
in  these  practical  respects  with  the  striking  stanzas  of  Byron  .  .  . 
numbers  honourable  alike  to  the  cultured  traveller  and  the  born  poet." 

Scotsman. — "From  Marseilles  round  the  Mediterranean,  with 
excursions  inland  to  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gilbart- 
Smith  has  a  genuine  poetic  gift.  .  .  .  Instinct  with  that  subtle  power 
which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the  herd  of  versifiers  that  infest 
literature  nowadays.     He  rings  the  changes  from  grave  to  gay,  and  those 
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who  take  him  for  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  through  the  cities 
and  places  he  has  visited,  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  choice." 

Court  Journal.— "He  has  won  his  spurs  as  a  recognised 
poet ;  his  verses  are  polished,  and  are — a  strangely  rare  quality  at  the 
present  time — poetical.     The  Queen  has  accepted  a  copy  of  the  work." 

Yorkshire  Post— "Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  is  strong  in  descriptive 
power,  and  paints  the  gambling  scenes  at  Monte  Carlo  with  the  same 
force  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  ...  It  cannot  be  more  than  six  years 
since  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Christ  Church,  and  even  then 
labouring  under  the  cruel  suspicion  of  being  a  versifier.  At  that  time 
he  was  one  of  a  group  who  held  forth  upon  the  floor  of  the  famous 
Union  with  a  fluency  worthy  of  the  days  when  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
himself  was  its  president.  Even  then  his  utterances  were  characterised 
by  a  vein  of  satire  that  made  his  uprising  a  signal  for  general  applause. 
...  Of  that  group  one  or  two  are  already  in  Parliament  ...  a 
few  like  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  are  willing  to  persuade  the  world  that 
the  progress  of  Radicalism  in  Oxford  does  not  prevent  the  abode 
of  their  alma  mater  from  being  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  his  own 
college,  Pembroke,  'a  nest  of  singing  birds,'  and  'The  Log  o'  the 
"Norseman"'  will,  we  think,  go  towards  substantiating  this  belief." 

MY   LADYE   AND   OTHERS 

(Field,  Tuer  &  Co.,  Leadenhalle  Presse,  E.G.) 

Illustrated  London  News.— '•  The  sentiments  are  some- 
times illumined  by  a  flash  of  bright  and  surpassing  fancy  ;  there  is 
something  satirical,  something  philosophical,  something  Arcadian  in 
them :  they  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  early  productions 
of  many  distinguished  poets,  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  height 
the  author  may  attain,  when  the  lady  who  is  to  inspire  his  more 
mature  lays,  reveals  herself  and  begins  her  duties.  Under  her 
fostering  care  he  may  become  more  famous,  in  his  respective  branches 
of  composition,  than  Juvenal,  Lucretius,  and  Theocritus,  or  to  come 
nearer  home,  than  Thomas  Moore,  on  whose  lines,  rather  than  on  those 
of  any  ancient  classic,  one  would  imagine  that  he  must  be  fashioned," 

Morning;  Post. — "  It  was  not  necessary  for  this  book  to  be 
produced,  as  it  has  been,  with  an  elegance  of  type  and  binding — 
remarkable  even  in  this  age  of  costly  publication — for  it  to  achieve 
success. " 

Liverpool  Albion. — "  In  these  days  of  morbid  and  pseudo- 
sesthetic  verse  and  verse  making,  it  is  a  treat  to  come  across  such  a 
volume.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a  true  poet,  and  of  one  who  promises  to 
take  a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  ...  In  strong  contrast 
to  these  is  the  longest  and  one  of  the  first  poems  in  the  volume, 
entitled  '  Beauty  at  a  Dinner  Party  :  a  Satire  by  the  Cynic,'  which  is 
hardly  equalled  by  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  language.  Altogether 
one  of  the  most  striking  volumes  we  have  seen  for  long." 

Graphic. — "A  less  expensive  publication  would  have  brought 
these  clever  satires  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  public,  and  we  almost 
grudge  their  restriction  to  the  wealthy  few.  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  genuine  success." 
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